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FORBES, NCVEMBER 1, 1936 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


President Roosevelt’s most 
“forgotten man” has been Can- 
didate Roosevelt of 1932—with 
all his promises and pledges. 

* 


There cannot be a stabilized 
currency without a stabilized 
country. 

* 

The Administration has shown 
partiality to two kinds of reds: 
Red ink and Reds. 

* 


Auto manufacturers certainly 

give us a run for our money. 
* 

Landon and Knox both had to 
earn their living. Roosevelt 
didn’t. Make your choice! 

* 

There’s money in moderniza- 
tion. 

* 

First Governor Lehman re- 
canted. Then Jimmie Warburg. 
Strong-minded ! 

* 

Good utility securities look 
good. 

* 

Home-building isn’t yet mak- 
ing a home run. 

* 

Colonel Knox is living stoutly 
up to his name. 

; - 


Gilt-edged bonds by and by 

will lose their gilt price-wise. 
* 

Although many substantial 
Democrats are “taking a walk, , 
November 3 promises no walk- 
over. 

* 

Fall isn’t bringing any business 
fall. 

* 

It should be called “Social In- 
security” legislation. Unwork- 
able. 

* 

Those who want more taxes 

should vote for Roosevelt. 
* 


Second-grade bonds look bet- 
ter buys than first-grade. 
* 


The Communists’ choice 1s 
Roosevelt. Which should yours 
and mine be? 
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What Readers Say 


Same Old Stuff 


In your Oct. 1 publication on page 18 
you reiterate the same old stuff that has 
been put out by publications of your class 
and caliber in all past presidential elections 
when you state: “. . . should Governor 
Landon be elected President, the country 
will enter a broad boom, likely to be sus- 
tained for several years.” 

This same sort of guff was put out for 
people to read when Hoover was elected. 
If God Almighty hates a hypocrite, as I 
think He does, and if there is an orthodox 
Hell, such fellows as you largely deserve 
to be in the front ranks down there 
shoveling. 

I think I shall enjoy your publication 
from the standpoint of being able to say 
that I can keep myself informed by read- 
ing the lowest form of propaganda.— 
M. R. HAMMER, JR., attorney at law, 
Newton, Iowa. 


For Peace of Mind 


I wonder how much good old-fashioned 
horse sense your readers use before mak- 
ing a howl over what they read in Forses. 
I have found it uniformly as fair and un- 
biased as it is possible for a magazine to 
be. After reading about half a dozen, it 
is a relief to pick yours up and not have 
to weigh each article and paragraph to 
figure what the writer left out to confuse 
the issue, or added to befuddle the reader. 

In looking backward over the last six 
eventful years in the securities business, | 
find that it has been the twice-a-month 
visit with the editors of Forpes that has 
had more to do with the maintaining of my 
equilibrium and peace of mind than any 
other one. thing—C. G. MAcMILLAN, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Final Acrostic 


In answer to the acrostic from the Dem- 
ocrat from Virginia [Sept. 15, page 7]: 


F ranklin 

R oosevelt 

A dmits 

N o mistakes, 
K nows no 
L imit, 

I ncurs 

N ew debts, 


D estroys 

E nterprise, 

L. auds his 

A chievements, 
N urtures 

O vations, 


R aises 

O ur taxes, 
O ver-emphasizes 
S elf, 

E njoys 

V anity, 

E ncourages 
L avish 

T endencies. 


—U. U. Trout, Philadelphia, Pa 
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MANAGEMENT'S CALL FOR 


To meet today’s demand for accuracy and speed 
in obtaining current business facts and figures, 
executives are urged to investigate the advantages 
now offered by the punched card method of 


accounting. 


The basis of this modern accounting method is 
the tabulating card. Pertinent, day-by-day facts are 
registered in these cards in the form of punched 
holes. From this point on to the finished reports, 
the procedure is largely automatic. International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
“read” the data in the cards, add, subtract or 
multiply, and print the results in report form. 














GENERAL OFFICES: _ 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The repeated use of a single group of these 
punched card records is one of the conspicuous 
advantages of the International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Method. Individual 
postings are eliminated. Detailed, accurate re- 
ports are prepared with a speed which enables 
them to reflect current conditions. 


Let us tell you more concerning the economy and 
efficiency which this method offers. Let us show 
you why it is bringing closer administrative con- 
trol to hundreds of industries—large and small. 
Stop in at any of our branch offices for a demon- 
stration or write for full information today. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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SOME fear that, were Gov- 
ernor Landon elected Presi- 
dent, reduction in government 
expenditures would retard 


lf government spending 
were reduced, what? 


business recovery. Nonsense! The reassuring effect 
upon the employing classes would be so potent that 
legitimate enterprise and employment would expand far 
more than enough to offset any reduction in relief ex- 
penditures. 

Should President Roosevelt, if re-elected, launch 
measures to cut down political squandermania, the in- 
fluence on business would be encouraging, not discourag- 
ing, stimulating not stultifying. RSS 

The worst thing which could happen would be con- 
tinued rolling up of appalling Federal deficits and debts. 
This could happen under Roosevelt, not under the prac- 


tical, economical, business-bred Landon. 
* 


Be philosophic under THIS is a plea to business men, 

investors, all citizens to retain phi- 
aly outcome losophic calm no matter how dis- 
appointing the outcome may be on 
November 3. This writer is convinced that the election 
of Governor Landon would make for industrial, labor, 
financial, national prosperity. Public sentiment has now 
become such, however, that, should President Roosevelt 
win, he will at least encounter opposition to his Social- 
istic, autocratic, anti-democratic ambitions. But ’twere 


better not to accept the risk his endorsement would mean 
to America. 
* 


Office polities often 
bring defeat 


AVOID office politics as you 
would a plague. Unfortunately, 
many corporations, large and 
small, are honeycombed with 
cliques, each anxious to unhorse the others. Sooner or 
later one group usually gains the ascendency. Then, 


woe betide those who were scheming against them. The 
best principle is to attend strictly to one’s duties and 
scrupulously avoid seeking to drive a stiletto into any 
co-worker’s back. 

Business statesmanship demands that each executive 
fight factionalism ruthlessly. “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” 


* 

Don’t abuse your A HIGH reputation does not justify 
. falling down in providing first-class 

reputation service or goods. I recently attended 


a convention at an extremely popu- 
lar—beautiful—Southern hotel resort. The management 
had undertaken to accommodate more guests than it 
could satisfactorily handle. Everything was bungled— 
from the moment visitors stepped off the train, early in 
the morning, to find no hotel conveyance at the station, 
until time for departing. Many who had made reserva- 
tions, and had them confirmed, found themselves denied 
rooms at the appointed time. Proper service could not 
be given at meal-times. Many guests, including conven- 
tion meibers, were incensed and vehemently vowed they 
would never return. 

Reputation, rightly appraised, imposes obligation not 
to disappoint. Abuse it, and disaster inevitably results 
sooner or later. 

* . 

STABILIZATION of in- 
ternational currencies is theo- 
retically ideal. Thus far the 
agreement among France, 
Britain, America to maintain their currencies on an even 
keel, following France’s abandonment of gold payments, 
has apparently worked smoothly and satisfactorily. The 
subsequent arrangement providing that gold shipments 
to and from these countries be confined to central banks 
is logical, wise. 


Stabilization theoretically 
ideal, but— 
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Just what it has cost, is costing, will cost, the American 
Government to carry out its part of the pact, is enveloped 
in mystery. Absolute secrecy has covered the actual 
stabilization actions of our Federal Treasury. It is earn- 


’ 


estly to be hoped that our amateur bureaucrats will not 
be hoodwinked by astute European financial statesmen. 
As soon as possible, Washington should give an account 
of its stewardship. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


ALBERT D. LASKER, who has 
built up Lord & Thomas, and 
amassed a fortune in various enter- 
prises, is fond of quoting to his ex- 
ecutives the German proverb, “Paper 
has patience.” 

“When you write an angry letter,” 
he tells them, “put it on ice, re-read 
it a day or two later after you have 
cooled down. The chances are you 
will then tear it up. If you still feel 
you must send a letter, be sure to put 
a smile in at the end.” 

This principle has worked most 
fruitfully for Albert Lasker. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
everything he touches blossoms and 
fructifies. He has a wealth of friends. 
Also, brains. 

The man who easily loses his tem- 
per loses business. 


FOLLOWING the passing of 
Wilfred W. Fry, son-in-law of the 
founder of N. W. Ayer & Son, come 
two announcements: One from the 
firm that H. A. Batten, formerly “a 
vice-president, director and chairman 
of the management committee of the 
board of directors designated by Mr. 
Fry to administer the business during 
his last illness,’ has been elected 
president; another from George H. 
Thornley, “the only surviving mem- 
ber of the partnership of five before 
the corporation was formed,” stating 
that he has given “formal notice” that 
he is going to purchase “under the 
voting trust agreement” the control- 
ling capital stock, 234,000 shares, 
owned by Mr. Fry. 

Mr. Thornley declares that, “as 
quickly as the steps necessary to con- 
summate the purchase can be taken, 
he will offer to officers and employees 
of the company a sufficient number 
of shares so that fuller emoluments 
will inure to them from the profits of 
the enterprise.” 

A legal fight, ’tis believed, looms, 
with the executives favoring Presi- 
dent Batten. 

Mr. Thornley belongs to the older 
school; Mr. Batten (39) to the 
younger school, although he has been 
with the Ayer establishment for al- 
most a quarter-of-a-century, starting 
under the highly esteemed F. Way- 
land Ayer. 
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ALBERT D. LASKER 





W. ALTON JONES 





H. A. BATTEN 


RECENT revelations at Washing- 
ton concerning the easy millions made 
by Elisha Walker (now of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company) and other so- 
called investment bankers but in re- 





ality speculative promoters, isn’t cal- 
culated to inspire public confidence in 
“Wall Street.” More millions were 
made more freely and more question- 
ably in the financial world in 1928- 
29 than at any other time in the na- 
tion’s history. Rake-offs for floating 
alleged investment trusts, it now tran- 
spires, were scandalously unfair to 
deluded purchasers. Such exploita- 
tion of the public is no longer in 
vogue—happily. 


ONE of the most dynamic execu- 
tives in America is W. Alton Jones, 
who, under Henry L. Doherty, ac- 
tively directs the destinies of all the 
scores of Cities Service companies. 

To keep his eye on properties dot- 
ting half the continent, he habitually 
flies. 

Like an increasing number of men 
carrying tremendous responsibilities, 
he carefully looks after his health. A 
strapping six-footer, of athletic build 
—and possessing looks which would 
qualify him for Hollywood—he radi- 
ates energy, vitality, driving power. 

Through study, sweat and mid- 
night-oil burning, he climbed to his 
present position when in his thirties 
—he is now 45. 

His favorite hobbies are riding and 
golf, both qualified to keep him in 
trim. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the Demo- 
crats are highly commendable; con- 
tributions to the Republicans, highly 
condemnatory. That, at least, appears 
to be the New Dealers’ creed. 

While many industrialists and 
others have hesitated to contribute to 
the Landon campaign because of 
fears they may be “cracked down on” 
should Roosevelt be re-elected, one 
must admire the courage and frank- 
ness of the du Ponts and of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in openly justifying 
their right to support the party they 
believe would benefit the country. 
A. P. Sloan, head of General Motors, 
also has had the courage of his con- 
victions. 

There has been altogether too much 
pussyfooting, too much timidity, too 
much hush-hush-hushing among men 
of affairs conscientiously opposed to 
the New Deal’s un-American tactics. 
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What to Do About the Robinson-Patman Act 


CHARLES G. DAUGHTERS 


Are you puzzled by the Robinson-Patman 
Act? Who isn’t?. It’s still “the law nobody 
knows”—even though attorneys have turned 
out interpretations of it by the hundreds. 

But here’s something different: A report 
by a marketing expert who was in intimate 
and constant touch with Congressional lead- 
ers on both sides of the fight over the Act. 
For FORBES readers, he reveals what he 
learned at first hand about what Congress 
intended the Act to do—and what it did not 
intend the Act to do. 


lawyers seem to agree on what 

business policies are legal and 
what are illegal under the provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. They 
claim, for one reason or another, that 
the wording of the Act is hopelessly 
confused. 

The Federal Trade Commission's 
recent citation of five companies for 
possible violations has further con- 
fused some business men. 

But there exists a guide for policy- 
making which has been largely over- 
looked. 

This guide is the background of the 
Act. If business men know what the 
Congressmen who developed the Act 
wanted it to accomplish, and what 
they did not want it to accomplish, 
they will have a reasonably accurate 
guide through its phraseology. And 
when some of the current ideas about 
what business can and cannot do 
under the Act are set against this 
background, they seem far-fetched 
and even dangerous. 

When Congress passed the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, it served notice on 
all business that, in one way or an- 
other, it is going to protect the inde- 
pendent business man. 

“This is not ‘New Deal’ legisla- 
tion,” Congress said, in effect. “Re- 
gardless of party lines we are going 
to protect small merchants, small 
manufacturers, wholesalers and farm- 
ers from the unregulated large-scale 
business operations which, .they tell 
us, are destroying them. We don't 
know what the final method of doing 


Ny:: two business men and no two 








Gendreau 


Buyers of industrial materials take warning: The Act covers your buying methods! 


this will be. The Robinson-Patman 
Act is a beginning. If that doesn’t 
work, we'll try something else.” 

But Congress places some very 
definite limitations on the methods 
which it favors. 

Members seem to be definitely op- 
posed to price-fixing legislation. 

They do not want to penalize effi- 
ciency. They accept the theoretical 
results of large-scale operations which 
bring about economies, savings and 
low costs. 

They do not believe that the nation 
owes a living to any distinct class of 
people. They are not so much con- 
cerned with whether or not some re- 


tailers or wholesalers or manufac- 
turers have been driven out of busi- 
ness by keener and more aggressive 
competitors. 

But they are concerned with the 
fear that all independent business is 
in jeopardy. And they are convinced 
that some compromise must be 
worked out between the advantages 
of large-scale operations and the con- 
sequences of a two-class nation where 
no ladder exists on which a man may 
climb from the lower classes into 
the higher ones. 

Whether or not Congress is right 
in these beliefs is beside the point. 
Those are the things which Congress 
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believes, and will continue to believe 
whatever the outcome of the election 
may be. a 

How did the step-by-step develop- 
ment of the Robinson-Farman Act 
into its final form reflect these con- 
gressional beliefs? 

Step 1. Congress believes that mass 
buyers, such as chain stores and mail- 
order houses, have become so power- 
ful that they control the selling prices 
of their sources of supply. Because 
of this, producers do not receive from 
mass buyers prices which are high 
enough to cover cost of production. 
Producers are, therefore, compelled to 
load their resulting unabsorbed costs 
and all their profit on the price re- 
ceived from smaller buyers or cus- 
tomers. This, it is claimed, forces 
small manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers out of business and thus 
tends to creat monopolies. 

To prevent this alleged practice and 
to compel the mass buyer to pay all 
the cost of producing his require- 
ments, the Act provides that price 
discriminations shall be limited to the 
difference in cost of manufacture, sale 
or delivery of goods of like grade 
and quality, purchased under the 
same conditions. Actually, the law 
says this in reverse English—that 
nothing in it shall prohibit a price 
discrimination of this kind. 

With that qualification, the law 
definitely prohibits a price discrimina- 
tion on goods of like grade and qual- 
ity which results in: (1) Substan- 
tially lessening competition; (2) 
substantially tending to create a 
monopoly ; or (3) substantially injur- 
ing, destroying or preventing competi- 
tion. And price discriminations of 
these kinds are illegal if they tend 
to stifle competition among four 
groups of competitors: (1) Competi- 
tors of the party who grants the 
discrimination; (2) competitors of 
customers of the party who grants 
the discrimination; (3) competitors 
of the party who knowingly receives 
the benefit of the discrimination ; (4) 
competitors of customers of the partv 
who knowingly receives the benefit 
of the discrimination. 

Step 2. Proponents of the Act as- 
sert that the mass buyer also demands 
and receives, by subterfuge, further 
price concessions in the form of false 
brokerage, rebates and advertising 
and service allowances for which .no 
service is rendered by the buyer. 

Therefore, the Act makes illegal 
the payment of brokerage by the seller 
to the buyer or agent of the buyer, 
except for services actually rendered ; 
and it also prohibits service allow- 
ances, Or payment for services ren- 
dered to the seller by the buyer, ex- 
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A, Yes. 


injury? 


class. 
price discrimination? 
crimination in price was made. 


mission ? 





The 14 Most-Frequently-Asked Questions AL 


Q. Are quantity discounts permissible? 


Q. What is the greatest danger in setting up quantity discounts? 
A. That they may result in injury to competitors of either party to the 
transaction or to customers of either party. 


Q. Are quantity discounts prohibited by the Act if they result in such 


A. No, providing the discounts do not exceed the difference in cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery of goods which results from the different 
quantities and methods of sale and delivery on an otherwise identical order. 


Q. How may a seller protect himself against a charge of discrimination? 
A. By classifying his quantity discounts into those which may result in 
substantial competitive injury and those which do not. 
very important—the seller must maintain and preserve cost records and sales 
and purchase records for transactions whose discounts may fall in the former 


Then—which is 


Q. Is an injured party compelled by the Act to prove unlawful quantity- 


A. No, he need only prove to the Federal Trade Commission that a dis- 


Q. What must a seller prove if he is cited by the Federal Trade Com- 


A. He must prove that the discrimination for which he is cited did not 
exceed the difference in cost of manufacturing, selling or delivering the dif- 
ferent quantities, or was made in good faith to meet a competitive price. 
Hence, the necessity of cost, sales and purchase records. 





cept when they are made to all other 
purchasers on proportionately equal 
terms. 

Step 3. Congress realized that if 
the prohibition of price discrimina- 
tions on like grade or quality were 
not further qualified, the Act would 
simply discourage all price discrimi- 
nations, would be a pure price-fixing 
measure, and would establish a one- 
price policy in every industry. To 
prevent this, and still prohibit the 
alleged unfair price discriminations at 
which the Act is aimed, a proviso is 
included which says that nothing in 
the Act shall prevent differentials 
which make only due allowance for 
differences in the cost of manufacture, 
sale or delivery resulting from the 
differing methods or quantities in 
which commodities of like grade or 
quality are sold. 

Step 4. But the terms of this pro- 
viso still left a large gap which Con- 
gress wanted to fill: The methods and 
quantities of manufacture, sale or de- 
livery of a given commodity might 
vary so widely and the costs might 
vary so widely, that conceivably some 
purchasers could buy in such large 
quantities and for such low prices as 
legally to be entitled to a price dis- 
crimination which would tend to cre- 


ate a monopoly or which would result 
in substantial injury to competitors. 

To prevent this, a second proviso 
is included which gives the Federal 
Trade Commission authority to con- 
duct investigations and _ hearings 
where there is reason to believe such 
a condition exists and, ‘on the basis of 
its findings, to establish and fix quan- 
tity limifs beyond which no further 
price discriminations may be made— 
even though those further price dis- 
criminations may be in accordance 
with differences in actual costs of 
manufacturing, selling, or delivering. 

There is, of course, another im- 
portant section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act—the Borah-Van Nuys sec- 
tion (Section 3)—which is short and 
easily understood. It does not, like 
the true Robinson-Patman section, 
regulate specific service discrimina- 
tions and set forth methods and limits 
of determining quantity - price dis- 
criminations. Under the Borah-Van 
Nuys section, the seller may make 
any price discrimination or service 
allowance to a purchaser he desires, 
just so long as, at the time of the 
transaction, he makes the same con- 
cessions available to every competitor 
of the purchaser in respect to a sale 
of goods of like grade, quality and 
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: Robinson-Patman Act—and the Answers 


Q. Is the buyer liable under the Act? 
A. Yes, if he knowingly induces or receives an unlawful price discrimi- 


nation. 


Q. Does the buyer have a contingent liability at all times? 
A. Yes, he may be called upon to prove his ignorance of an unlawful 


discrimination by which he benefited. 


Q. Are brokerage payments or allowances by the seller to the buyer 


wholly prohibited ? 


A. No, if a real service is rendered in return. 


Q. May a seller grant advertising allowances and pay to a buyer any- 
thing of value for the use of the buyer’s facilities and services? 
A. Yes, if they are made available to all competitors of the buyer on 


proportionately equal terms. 


Q. Does proportionately equal terms necessarily mean only on the basis 
of a certain-sized order or per cent. of sales volume? 
Relative value of facilities and services are established factors 
in determining proportionately equal terms. 


A. No. 


Q. May a company having a low-cost producing unit and a high-cost 
producing unit give the exclusive benefits of the low-cost producing unit to 


preferred customers? 
As a flat policy, no. 


Yes. 


PO PO 


Are functional discounts permissible under the Act? 
But they are not required. 


Does the Act apply to intrastate commerce? 
No. Only to interstate commerce. 








quantity. This section prohibits a 
seller from selling goods in one part 
of the United States at prices lower 
than those exacted by the same seller 
elsewhere in the United States, for 
the purpose of destroying competition 
or eliminating a competitor. But this 
section could not, except to a limited 
extent, regulate the alleged price dis- 
criminations which proponents of the 
Robinson-Patman Act believe exist. 

Neither the Borah-Van Nuys sec- 
tion nor the true Robinson-Patman 
section take into account the use of 
loss leaders whose purpose is to draw 
trade into a store rather than to de- 
stroy competition; neither do they 
take into account the economies of 
mass buying and mass selling which 
may permit lower retail pricing at a 
profit and still result in driving out 
local competition. 

How do the policies which many 
businesses are pondering, proposing 
or actually putting into effect show up 
against this background ? 

For example, suppose an industry 
planned to use the Act as an excuse 
to establish an industry-wide one- 
price policy. Nothing in the Act for- 
bids this. But no possible interpreta- 
tion can make the Act require an 
industry-wide one-price policy (al- 


though this would be a most effective 
way of bringing about a condition 
whereby the smallest dealer would be 
able to buy at the same price as the 
largest). Should it become evident 
that this policy has been established 
by collusion, the Department of Jus- 
tice can step in to prosecute for viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 

Suppose an industry planned to 
take advantage of the “right to select 
customers” provision of the Act to 
weed out small wholesale distributors 
in more or less of a wholesale fashion. 
Members of such an industry would 
presumably be falling back on their 
well established legal right to sell, or 
refuse to sell, to whom they choose. 
This legal right, however, was never 
intended to permit a group of sellers 
or producers to reach a friendly un- 
derstanding as to whom the industry 
as a whole would sell or would not 


sell; nor was it intended to make 


possible the closing of the ranks to 
newcomers. It is difficult to see how 
such a policy could escape the atten- 
tion of the Department of Justice as 
a possible practice in restraint of 
trade. 

A great many companies are lean- 
ing over backwards to comply with 
the Act. One actual case is that of 


a group of wholesale distributors 
which has thrown overboard a profit- 
able buying set-up which, if not 
wholly, was at least to a great degree 
permissible under the Act. 

On the other hand, some execu- 
tives say that the Act affects them 
not at all—which is entirely possible 
if they do not grant price differen- 
tials. But if they believe that the Act 
has no effect on them because they 
operate in heavy industry rather than 
in trade they are heading into trouble. 
The provisions of the Act cover all 
business, even though it is aimed pri- 
marily at companies which buy in 
large quautities and sell to consumers. 
The Federal Trade Commission is 
going after these companies first ; but 
it is likely to get around to others in 
due time. 

Other executives state that they are 
disregarding the Act because, they 
say, they cannot understand its pro- 
visions. Presumably these people do 
grant price differentials of one kind 
or another. Possibly they are betting 
on the Act’s ultimate breakdown as a 
result of wholesale undercover viola- 
tions brought about by the forces of 
competition. 

That, of course, is a possibility to 
be reckoned with. 

Nevertheless, even during the 
process of disintegration (if that 
should be the ultimate result) there 
will be some lightning, and it will 
strike some place and somebody every 
time. 

When a do-nothing policy like this 
is adopted, the executive must recog- 
nize that he is playing with lightning 
—and the Robinson-Patman Act's 
lightning includes heavy money dam- 
ages and jail terms for violators. Fur- 
thermore, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is in full sympathy with the 
purposes of the Act and it is going 
to enforce it to the full extent of its 
facilities and funds. 

Moreover, granting again that the 
Robinson-Patman Act may be unen- 
forceable and may disintegrate, this 
will not mean that other attempts to 
reach the same goal will not be made. 

The passage of the original anti- 
trust law was only the beginning of 
a broad nationwide campaign against 
the alleged selling practices of large 
producers. The passage of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is only the begin- 
ning of the same kind of campaign 
against the alleged buying practices 
of large distributors. 

Business men will be wise to gov- 
ern their present and future policies 
with the realization that the pro- 
visions of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
in one form or another, are probably 
here to stay. 
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President L. A. Downs of the Illinois Central collects all the home-road 
passes he has accumulated during his railroading years 


Lllinois Central 


The Chase 


Joseph C. Rovensky, Chase Bank vice president, proudly exhibits a choice 
Danish specimen from his huge collection of pipes 


To Lift Your Profits: Get a Hobby! 


Whether it’s stamps or shaving mugs, railroads or McGuffey Readers, the business big-shot’s hobby does this: It helps him 
keep that all-important mental balance—as this second part of the report on business men’s hobbies shows 


Charles F. Kettering is an out- 

standing member. He ‘has contin- 
ually to be doing something, and the 
things which interest him do not 
change greatly between the moment 
he leaves the General Motors research 
laboratories and the moment he ar- 
rives home. 

One writer will for long treas- 
ure the memories of an evening in 
mid-Winter when he was invited to 
Kettering’s multi-room apartment in 
Detroit’s Book-Cadillac for dinner 
and some hours of conversation. Mrs. 
Kettering was in Florida; this was 
apparent from the living room. De- 
spite its spotless cleanliness, the place 
was in housekeeping confusion; the 
maids had evidently been warned 
against meddling. A _ satin-covered 
chair was littered with electrical con- 
nections, tape, and pliers. A wire 
coil reposed upon an ornate Louis 
Cross-Eye table. 

From time to time, as the two sat 
over a cocktail, the Boss’s glance 
would alight on one or another of 
these relics which looked for all the 


): the guild of home tinkerers, 
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world as though a tinkering small boy 
had made hay while Nurse turned 
her back. Each time he would grin 
a little sheepishly and explain, “I got 
to thinking about generators last 
night while I was here by myself, so 
I wound that coil and did some ex- 
perimenting,’ or “That doggoned 
floor lamp has had a wobbly connec- 
tion for weeks, and I fixed it just 
before you came in.” Two or three 
expeditions the length of the large 
apartment were necessary during the 
evening to find a book or a slide rule 
or some other item required by the 
conversation. Each room disclosed 
more evidences of the handy man 
about the house. Finally he con- 
fessed, “Mrs. Ket is coming home 
next Monday. I guess I'll have to 
spend the week-end picking up!” 
Candid cameras are a comparative- 
ly new hobby, but they threaten to 
become one of the jobs which will for 
a long time help to keep hands busy 
and so out of mischief. A hotbed of 
this sport is the executive offices of 
Chrysler Corporation. K. T. Keller, 
president, and B. E. Hutchinson, vice 


president and chairman of the finance 
committee, are both Leica addicts. 
Keller was first to get the contagion, 
and he quickly communicated it to 
Hutchinson. So quickly was Hutch- 
inson overcome that one of his as- 
sociates recalls, “When I left on my 
vacation a year ago, B. E. wasn't 
even interested in the idea. When 
I got back, his desk was full of those 
little pictures.” Hutchinson is also 
a devout golfer, and this, too, came 
upon him suddenly when he seemed 
to have attained the age of immunity. 
In his usual habit of doing well any- 
thing that he does, he became almost 
a par golfer. “For years he did not 
have any hobby but work,” declares 
his secretary, who regards this game 
as an unmixed blessing. “So he 
would stay around here until all 
hours of the day, and until dinnertime 
on Saturdays. Of course I stayed 
too, to help him. Now he still works 
good long hours, but I can plan on 
Saturdays.” 

It is hopeless to attempt mentioning 
all the important business and finan- 
cial figures who make golf the prin- 
























cipal interest of their play hours. It 
was back in the depths of the depres- 
sion that A. P. Giannini—himself so 
devoted to music that he must have 
a piano in his hotel suite when he 
travels—was reported to have con- 
tradicted a friend who said that what 
ailed banking was that too many 
bankers had tried to be golfers. “The 
trouble,” A. P. patiently explained, 
‘is that too many golfers tried to be 
bankers.” 


However that may be, there seems 
to be nothing inherently inimical be- 
tween good banking and good golfing. 
Consider, if you will, The Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago; the 
place is simply infested with better- 
than-average golfers: Fred A. Cus- 
caden, senior vice president, has for 
years been chairman of the tourna- 
ment committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association. During all this time 
he has with becoming embarrass- 
ment had to award most of the silver- 
ware to Northern Trust officers. This 
has seemed to interfere with corre- 
spondent bank business less than 
might be expected. 

Somehow, railroads always strike 
flaming sparks of interest from 
human beings. No one seems to know 
just why a hard-boiled, $10,000-a- 
year executive should feel the hair 
rise on the back of his neck when he 
sees the Limited roar past at ninety 
miles an hour; or why an otherwise 
arrogant big-shot should dissolve 
into humble gratitude at hearing some 
inside railroad information from a 
brakeman; or why a harassed presi- 
dent should arrive early at the ter- 
minal so he can wander up to the 
head of his train and gaze at the 
panting monster that hauls it. 

But that’s what they do. Even 
the seven-year-old son whose toy rail- 
road system has been taken over by 
his dad knows about the lure of rail- 
roading. And this is why the rail- 
road business is one industry which 


must be listed definitely as a big-time 
hobby. 

From Dallas to Chicago and from 
San Francisco to Brooklyn, you will 
find business men forming the back- 
bone of local railroad clubs, avidly 
reading everything that’s published 
about railroads, earnestly listening to 
lectures on railroad matters, and 
wholeheartedly playing with the model 
railroad systems which the clubs usu- 
ally maintain in their rooms or in the 
basement of a member. The New 
York chapter of one frankly named 
organization— Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc.—recently turned out en masse 
to hear a talk by the engineer of the 
Jersey Central’s crack Blue Comet. 
And on Sundays, organized bands of 
these business-men hobbyists can be 
seen riding on out-of-the-way branch 
lines, swooping down on railroad 
shops, and poking around locomotives 
and cars to learn more about what 
makes the wheels go round. The 
railroads, for their part, are glad to 
have them hanging around: Railroad 
hobbyists can be counted on to de- 
fend them from attack. 

Time-table collectors make up a 
specialized but important group of 





H. W. Saler 


Members of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Railroad Club 
aren’t railroad men; they’re business men whose 
hobby is running this model railroad 


Hobbyists in railroad lore make a last inspection of an obsolete ‘‘camelback’’ which, soon slated for retirement, here hauls their special train 





railroad hobbyists. Not content with 
maintaining complete files of U. S. 
time tables, these hobbyists roam far 
afield, and no collector is worth his 
salt unless he can display folders 
from such remote lines as the Ben- 
guela Railway (in Africa) and the 
New Zealand Government Railways. 


In fact, any business man who has 
the collector’s urge is likely to find 
his interests leading him into strange 
places. Trials and tribulations and 
heated pursuits of much-wanted ob- 
jects are part and parcel of the busi- 
ness-man art collector’s life. Less 
well known are some of the odder 
branches of the collector’s game. 
Percy Straus, president of R. H. 
Macy & Company, collects guns. 
Percy Johnston, head of New York's 
Chemical Bank, collects canes and 
walking sticks. Walter Chrysler col- 
lects toy banks. Lurelle Guild, the 
industrial designer, collects old New 
England houses—when he sees one 
he likes, he has it shipped, knocked- 
down, to his Connecticut place where 
it is put together again to take its 
place among nearly a score of others. 
And other top business men gloat 
over collections of old clocks, of 
bibles, of bottles, of shaving mugs, 
of phonograph records, of automo- 
bile license tags, of match boxes— 
even of dolls! 


Stamp collecting is always good for 
a laugh among those who have not 
succumbed to the lure of plate vari- 
eties, inverted vignettes, and tete 
beche pairs. 


Plenty of business men can never 
be caught—unless attired in bathing 
trunks or scantier—without stamp 
tongs and magnifying glasses. The 
list of prize winners at last Spring’s 
international philatelic exhibition in 
New York carried a heavy flavor of 
big business. Laurence B. Mason, 
formerly foreign representative and 
then chief auditor of the Standard 

(Continued on page 28) 





Lackawanna Railroad 
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What's New 
in Business 


“Climafying”’ 
Wins Forbes $100 Prize 


Try this new word and see if you 
don’t like it better than the two 
words Air Conditioning. 

Have you climafied your house? 

Are you going to climafy your 
factory ? 

Do you sleep better in climafied 
railroad cars? 

The word climafy, submitted by 
Albert N. Williams of New York 
City, wins the $100 prize offered this 
Summer by Forspes MaGazIne for a 
useable single word to replace the two 
words “air conditioning.” Time alone 
will tell whether this new word can 
achieve sufficient popularity to drive 
out the cumbersome but well-estab- 
lished technical phrase now in general 
use. But whether it does or not, the 
contest has achieved two important 
results. 

One is that, as evidenced by the 
widespread sources of entries sub- 
mitted—from Alaska to Mexico, and 
from the Philippines to Switzerland— 
it has in hundreds of different com- 
munities awakened a new interest in 
air conditioning — excuse us, in 
climafying. 

Second, and more important to the 
growing climafying industry, it has 
definitely proved that the average 
prospect for climafying equipment 
does not yet really know what air 
conditioning is. 

Nearly two thousand individuals 
(to be exact, 1,907) entered the con- 
test. Altogether, over 3,000 in- 
dividual words were submitted. But 
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Two Weeks of Business News 








THE WINNER! 


To Albert N. Williams, of New York City, goes the 
$100 Forses award for the best single word to serve 
in place of the words “Air Conditioning” (page 14). 
The prize-winning word: CLIMAFYING. 





BIG MONEY 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, announces $29,000,000 plant-improvement and 
building program in Birmingham, Ala. Republic Steel 
reveals proposal to spend $30,000,000 on expansion and 
improvement of mills. Fisher Body division of General 
Motors invests $25,000,000 in new equipment to build 
1937 models. International Paper breaks ground for 
$8,000,000 kraft-paper mill at Georgetown, S. C. 





MOSTLY UP 


Gains announced for September 1936 over September 
1935: Portland-cement production, 71.4 per cent.; Class I 
railroad operating revenues, 16.4 per cent. (best since 
1930) ; new life-insurance sales, 10.8 per cent. In Octo- 
ber, steel output, locomotive orders, reach new highs for 
the recovery; lumber orders run 35 per cent. ahead of . 
year ago; 1936 tire output estimated at 52,000,000, best 
since 1930. But September brought first drop in machine- 
tool orders in ten months, and new life-insurance sales 
for January-September 1936 still 2.2 per cent. below 
1935’s first nine months. 





_ NO JOKE 


Business men flock to see deadly-serious mock trial on 
Robinson-Patman Act (page 16), while marketing expert 
who knows his Congress provides business with new 
guide for policy-making under the Act by revealing 
what Congress did and did not intend it to do (page 10). 





SOLID FRONT 


Power-transmission-equipment makers learn what can 
happen when members of an industry are too busy 
cutting each other’s throats to pay attention to com- 
petition from outside; and show what can happen when 
they stop fighting, present solid front to foe (page 16). 











more than half those words could not 
be seriously considered by the judges 
because they described only one of 
the several functions performed by 
air conditioning. 

A very substantial percentage of 
the public believes, the entries un- 
questionably show, that air condition- 
ing and air cooling are one and the 
same thing. 

The method by which the winning 
words was chosen has already in- 
dicated that climafying, as a word, 
has considerable popular appeal. 
More, probably, than  technically- 
minded men who have accustomed 
themselves to the phrase air condi- 
tioning will at first be inclined to be- 
lieve. After by far the greater part 
of the submitted words had been 
eliminated for the reason named 
above or for others, the list was 
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THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW NUMBER 


See the brilliant new cars for 1937. 
which modernization has done for the automotive industry. Read 
the pithy, down-to-bedrock “Sales Manual in Two Pages” written 
by automobile sales chiefs. For these and many other features 
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Learn the startling things 
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finally cut to five possibilities. These 
five words were then submitted to 
eleven individuals for their personal 
reaction, and more than half picked 
the winning word. 

We suggest that readers try out 
the word climafying on their friends, 
see how easy it is to pronounce and to 
remember. 


Eye-Catching Exhibits 


Two kinds of exhibits particularly 
caught business men’s eyes at the 
National Business Show in New 
York City late in October. 

Type one consisted of office equip- 
ment which could be used for com- 
piling and recording payroll data for 
the reports which employers must 
begin to send to the Federal Govern- 


“ment on January 1 under the Social 


Security Act. Crowds were con- 
stantly gathered around equipment of 
this kind, which ranged from spe- 
cially designed forms and filing cabi- 
nets to the fabulously intelligent ma- 
chines which compile, calculate, tabu- 
late, interpret and print the informa- 
tion contained on the punched cards 
which are fed to them. j 

The second ’ eye-catching exhibit 
was the showing of three model 
offices sponsored by the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York— 
two executive offices and a general 
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THE COST OF OPERATING 


AND MAINTAINING OUR 
FLEET MUST COME DOWN. 
IT'S YOUR JOB TO DO IT. I'LL 
GIVE YOU 3 MONTHS TO SEE 
THAT IT’S DONE. 





Mr. Executive...LeT THESE TWO EXCLUSIVE 
CITIES SERVICE SERVICES CUT COSTS UP TO 30% 


They have helped more than 5000 fleet operators... 
they can do the same for you 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented tuning tools and pre- 
cision instruments this unnecessary waste is 
eliminated. As a result you may save up to 30% 
of the gasolene and oil you buy. And your fleet 
will operate far more efficiently. 


Start cutting costs at once. Add these sub- 
stantial savings to your profits. Get full 
details on how these two exclusive Cities 
Service services can help you. Write, wire, 
telephone or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS... every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. D.T.) WEAF 
and 45 associated N. B. C. stations 





” desc wainbacuatenas parttime aealamaribg 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 
Address 
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office. Executive offices weré#air- 
conditioned, while the lightinggin all 
three rooms was notable: 35 and 40 
foot-candles, compared with the 10 
foot-candles found in the.<average 
office. 


Teamwork Lifts an Industry 


Behind recent increases in the sale 
of power-transmission equipment lies 
the story of an industry which had 
brought itself to the brink of ruin by 
narrowly competitive selling, and 
which has climbed back into the sun 
by heroic measures. 

Four years ago, makers of pulleys, 
belting, bearings, shafting and sup- 
porting equipment for power trans- 
mission were in the depths of despair. 

They “had almost no sales.” And 
they couldn’t lay the blame for their 
predicament wholly at the door of the 
depression. It was true that most of 
the factories in the U. S. were still 
being driven by “old-fashioned” line- 
shafting and that few factory man- 
agers were interested in buying new 
equipment. But investigation revealed 
that the few who were changing from 
old to new were buying unit-drive 
systems—an individual electric motor 
for each machine. And they were 
buying unit-drive systems because the 
aggressive promotion work of the 
electrical industries had led factory 
managers to believe that they must 
choose between “obsolete” lineshaft- 
ing and “modern” unit drive, while 
makers of lineshafting equipment 
_ were too busy cutting each other’s 
throats to heed outside competition. 

The mechanical-power-transmis- 
sion industry knew that there was a 
middle road between these extremes 
which would meet the challenge of 
modernity and which in many cases 
would satisfy factory managers bet- 
ter than unit drive. The trouble was 
that the industry’s customers didn’t 
know it. 

And so, in 1931, eight manufac- 


turers chipped in $500 each and set 
out on a broad program of co-opera- 
tive market building. 

They decided to build their promo- 
tion around “group drive” —driving a 
number of machines with a single 
power source, which they were con- 
vinced was often’ more economical 
than unit drive ; and which, of course, 
called for the use of power-transmis- 
sion equipment. To do this, they or- 
ganized the Power Transmission 
Council. 

To bring group drive to the atten- 
tion of buyers they concentrated that 
first $4,000 on “case studies” in fac- 
tories which would demonstrate its 
advantages. Results of these case 
studies, used as sales material, amazed 
even the sponsors. More companies 
chipped in; sales-training systems 
were set up; salesmen’s clubs for 
exchange of technical data were 
formed. 

And now, with the co-operative 
promotion program a success from 
the start, the movement has grown to 
the point where, during a recent 
twelve-months’ period, the industry 
which was once at the point of death 
could afford to spend $75,000 in re- 
building markets for power-transmis- 
sion equipment and in advertising the 
advantages of its system. 


Air Freight Begins 


Late in October, shippers who want 
their merchandise to get to its destina- 
tion in a hurry were offered a new 
means of transportation—air freight. 

Differing from air express in rates 
and in type of equipment used, Trans- 
continental & Western Air’s new ser- 
vice between Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and New York is expected to create 
wholly new traffic for the airline. 
TWA considered that the first cargo 
was an indication of this: Although 
it consisted of things which some- 
times move by air express—women's 


A flying box car receives its first cargo as air-freight service begins between Chicago and New York 
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wear, motion-picture film, bond pros- 
pectuses, silk fabrics, flowers and 
news photographs—there was no 
simultaneous .drop in the line’s air- 
express volume.., 

Rates are substantially below air- 
express rates. Shipments are made in 
tri-motored Ford passenger planes 
with the seats ripped out—still highly 
serviceable but obsolete and too ‘slow 
for passenger, mail and express use 
on modern airlines. TWA thereby 
gets additional service out of old 
equipment, but believes that new 
planes specially designed for freight 
service will eventually be used. 


R-P Act Goes to “Court” 


One evening in late October, 2,500 
business men jammed into the grand 
ballroom of New York’s Hotel Astor 
to attend a mock trial which, unlike 
most affairs of its kind, was no joking 
matter. 

The trial was presented by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
It was built around the ficitious case 
of the “Jackson Stove Company” 
against the “Federal Business Com- 
mission.” And the 2,500 business 
men who watched it had come solely 
because it concerned a supposed vio- 


‘lation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


They hoped thereby to find out how 
a real violation would be handled in 
court and what legal and business 
questions would be raised. 

The “S. L. Henderson Company,” 
an independent retailer, had brought 
the Jackson Stove Company into 
court by charging that its business 
was being ruined because the stove 
producer was selling. stoves to the 
“Wallace Company” chain stores at 
a lower price. The Jackson Stove 
Company based its defense on the 
lower cost of selling stoves to the 
Wallace chain; the Federal Business 
Commission (Federal Trade Com- 
mission), by reallocating the stove 
manufacturer’s costs, tried to prove 
that its price concessions to the Wal- 
lace Company were greater than its 
actual cost savings. 

An estimated hundred-thousand- 
dollars’ worth of legal talent argued 
the case on both sides. In spite of 
this—or because of it—the jury of 
marketing experts and sales execu- 
tives tangled in a hopeless deadlock, 
and had to be discharged without 
reaching a verdict. 

Meanwhile, the real Federal Trade 
Commission had cited. a sixth real 
company for an alleged violation ol 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
charge: “The United States Quarry 
Tile Company is alleged to have 


granted a 15 per cent. discount to 


(Continued on page 21) 
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FORBES SAYS: 


Future Will Be Influenced 
By Results on November 3 


make predictions regarding the 

outcome of the Presidential elec- 
tion. 

No result—outside of a landslide 
for President Roosevelt—would as- 
tonish him. 

That there has been widespread 
veering away from ultra-radical New 
Deal policies, he is convinced from 
his own contacts during extensive 
travels, from thousands of letters re- 
ceived from readers, from other de- 
velopments and symptoms. 

Two definite conclusions have been 
reached : 

A Landon victory would bring 
sounder, broader prosperity than this 
blessed country has ever yet enjoyed. 

A Roosevelt victory might or might 
not bring immediate reaction in se- 
curities, in trade, in industry, but the 
normal course of revival probably 
would be checkered; and, should 
President Roosevelt run amuck, im- 
posing his will upon Congress and 
destroying the effectiveness of the 
Supreme Court, the national safety, 


[ow writer is not prepared to 


stability, prosperity would be gravely 
jeopardized. Certain it is that Mr. 
Roosevelt has not abated, by one jot 
or tittle, his aspirations to become a 
dictator, to bring industry under bu- 
reaucratic subjugation, to impose on 
the American people his own unfet- 
tered will. 

This writer is profoundly con- 
vinced that a vote for Landon means 
a vote for the preservation of Ameri- 
canism; that a vote for Roosevelt 
means—nobody can tell specifically. 


RECOVERY proceeds satisfactor- 
ily in most directions. 

Federal revenue in the first three 
months of the current fiscal year in- 
creased $164,523,370 over twelve 
months ago. 

Washington claims that relief 
workers are being reabsorbed by pri- 
vate industry at the rate of three per 
cent. monthly. 

Scarcity of skilled workers is be- 
coming more pronounced. 

The wage trend is upwards. 

Railway freight carried is heavier 


The Voice of Experience 


STAY 
FREE, 
- BROTHER! 


From “Cartoons,” by Herbert Johnson, published by J. B. Lippincott Company. Courtesy 


Saturday Evening Post. 
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From Abracadabra, by Clayton Rand 
An Old Racket 


than at any time since the downswing 
set in. 

Power consumption continues to 
chalk up new records. 

The steel industry lately has been 
busier than at any time in six years. 

Export copper has advanced in 
price and domestic demand is such 
that higher prices are currently dis- 
cussed. 

The oil industry is in better shape 
than at any time in recent years. 

Home-building, though not as dead 
as in late years, still lags. 

Foreign trade shows gains, notably 
in imports, a development not nearly 
as harrowing as many isolationists 
excitedly declare. 

Securities are near their five-year 
peak. Pre-election selling has (up to 
this writing) been negligible. And 
Wall Street brokers report that for- 
eign purchases of American shares 
have been unusually extensive. 

Commodity prices have not fluctu- 
ated spectacularly; but packers and 
others warn that a further rise in the 
cost of living is adumbrated for 1937. 

The steps taken jointly by France, 
Britain, America to stabilize the inter- 
national value of their currencies and 
to regulate gold ‘shipments have 
pleased financial interests here and 
abroad. Although nothing whatso- 
ever has been revealed concerning the 
extent, if any, to which the large sta- 
bilization funds of these countries 
have been drawn upon, the visible re- 
sults thus far have been beyond criti- 
cism. 


IT SHOULD be possible to make 
a clear analysis of America’s eco- 
nomic prospects in our next issue, 
after the November 3 returns are in. 





Rand 


ving 





NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS . 
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BUT TM NUTS ABOUT THE VIEW" 


ANUFACTURERS who hope to move their 
merchandise in quantities of hundreds of 
thousands of units a year must be careful to keep 
their sales messages within intellectual earshot 
of the millions who are the real prospects for 
their goods. 

Glittering words that spring naturally enough 
to the cultured tongue are more than likely to 
rebound from the average ear like water from 
the proverbial mallard’s back. 

For example, while the apartment hunter from 
Lake Shore Drive or Park Avenue might say, 
“T’m charmed beyond words by the vista”. . . the 
chances are better than even that the average 
man or woman would observe: “I’m tickled pink 
with the scenery,” or “I’m ‘nuts’ about the view.” 

Yes, a lively appreciation of art and literature 
is all right in its place . . . but the manufacturer 
whose advertising must sell the man in the street 
can ill afford to sponsor a copy elegance that 
overshoots a large portion of his logical market. 

Praise of our advertising by our wives or golf 
“buddies” may appeal to the literary complex 
in many of us ... but heaven help the advertiser 
who places rhetoric or pictorial beauty above a 
ready intelligibility by those prosaic-minded mil- 
lions whose patronage, or lack of it, spells the 
difference between success and failure. This by 


no means implies that advertising copy must 
mutter and mumble ingenuously in order to win 
the understanding of the great masses of people. 
But it does mean that our advertising efforts must 
embody every possible concession to popular 
tastes and limitations. 


Copy, headlines, and illustrations—all should 
be characterized by simple handling and treat- 
ment. All should “ease” their way into the aver- 
age person’s mind without a single obstruction. 


Ordinary—but Almighty 


True, such a down-to-earth sales talk may not 
be the way to promote $20,000 pipe organs or 
imported automobiles. But if the product to be 
sold is food or clothing . . . tooth paste or tires 
... spark plugs or face cream—it is this ordinary, 
every-day language of average folks that most 
effectively moves the goods. 


Perhaps you would like to see how this kind 
of advertising looks in action. Possibly you 
would be interested in going over some of the 
typical campaigns prepared by us—campaigns 
which speak the language of those ordinary but 
almighty individuals without whose patronage 
no large advertiser could profitably remain in 
business for more than twenty-four hours. 


A request by any interested executive will ar- 
range an interview. No obligation, of course. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, we 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LAKELAND, FLA. 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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HAT does French devaluation 

mean to the American investor? 

What are the longer-term ef- 
fects which it may have on Ameri- 
can corporations ? 

The general devaluation which fol- 
lowed the French move will bring 
the values of French, Swiss, Dutch, 
Greek, Latvian, Italian, Czecho- 
slovakian, and other currencies more 
closely in line with those of England, 
the United States, Belgium and other 
countries that had already revalued 
during recent years. Thus, devalua- 
tion will tend to restore equilibrium 
among the monetary levels of the 
more important nations of the world. 
This should prove to be a beneficial 
influence in expanding total volume 
of international trade, whose curtail- 
ment by economic disorders, tariffs, 
import quotas and exchange restric- 
tions, has long been recognized as the 
greatest single factor in the world 
depression. 


How Investors Can Profit from Devaluation 


D. RICHARD YOUNG 


Furthermore, trade always tends 
to move both ways, and increases (or 
decreases) in any country’s exports 
and imports normally come together. 
If the cut in the international value 
of the franc and other currencies 
stimulates the export trade of these 
countries, they will have increased 
balances with which to purchase 
goods from other countries. 

A number of American corpora- 
tions are in a position to benefit sub- 
stantially and directly from improve- 
ment in world trade, because of the 
size of their export business in 
nérmal times or because they have 
branches, subsidiaries and affiliates in 
foreign countries. The sharpest 
gains should come to companies which 
produce capital goods rather than con- 
sumers’ goods; production and dis- 
tribution of the latter have been 
fairly well-maintained throughout the 
depression, whereas the severe drop 
in the former has been the principal 


cause of the decline in general em- 
ployment and trade. 

The table on this page lists 105 
leading companies, engaged in mak- 
ing sixteen major lines of durable or 
producers’ goods, whose sales should 
increase as international trade in- 
creases. 

The list is merely representative. 
It could be expanded indefinitely by 
adding the: numerous smaller com- 
panies that may have equally good op- 
portunities in the export field. Fur- 
thermore, some of the industries listed 
are less attractive than others; they 
must compete with similar industries 
which many nations have developed 
during recent years in efforts to be- 
come nationally self-sufficient, and 
which they protect by subsidies, 
tariffs and quotas. 

The more attractive industries are 
those in which American invention, 
manufacturing technique and pro- 

(Continued on page 33) 





Agricultural Implements 
J. I. Case 

Caterpillar Tractor 

Deere & Company 
International Harvester 


Automobiles 


Chrysler Corporation 
Ford of Canada 
General Motors 
Hudson Motor Car 
Mack Trucks 

Nash Motors 

Packard Motor Car 
Studebaker Corporation 
White Motor 

Yellow truck 


Auto Accessories 
Borg-Warner 

Briggs Manufacturing 
Electric Storage Battery 
Timken Roller Bearing 


Aviation 
Bendix Aviation 
. Curtiss-Wright 


Building Materials 


Alpha Portland Cement 
Harbison-Walker 

Lone Star Cement 
Johns-Manville 

Lehigh Portland Cement 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
U. S. Gypsum 


Chemicals 

Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical 
American Cyanamid 
American I. G. Chemical 
Columbian Carbon 
Dow Chemical 

E. I. du Pont 
Hercules Powder 
Mathieson Alkali 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide 


Electrical Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers 
General Electric 
Radio Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric 


Heating & Plumbing 


American Radiator 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Crane Company 


Iron & Steel 


American Rolling Mill 
Bethlehem Steel 
Crucible Steel 

Inland Steel 

Jones & Laughlin 
National Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel 


Devaluation Should Mean Larger Sales, Larger Profits, for These Companies 


Republic Steel 
Spang, Chalfant 


U. S. Steel 
Wheeling Steel 
Youngstown Sheet 


Machinery 


Bucyrus-Erie 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Mergenthaler 
National Supply 


Worthington Pump 


Mining, Copper 


Anaconda Copper 
Calumet & Hecla 
Cerro de Pasco 
Kennecott Copper 
Phelps Dodge 


Aluminum Company 
American Metal 
American Smelting 
International Nickel 
National Lead 

New Jersey Zinc 
Newmont Mining 
St. Joseph Lead 

U. S. Smelting 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry 


American Laundry Machinery Railway Equipment 


United Shoe Machinery 


Mining, Other Non-Ferrous U. S. Rubber 


Office Equipment 


Addressograph-Multigraph 

Burroughs Adding 

International Business 
Machines 

National Cash Register 

Remington Rand 


American Brake Shoe 
American Car & Foundry 
American Locomotive 
American Steel Foundries 
Baldwin Locomotive 
General American Tr. 
Pullman, Inc. 

Union Tank Car 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


Tires, Rubber Goods 
Firestone Tire 


B. F. Goodrich 
Goodyear Tire 


Other Manufacturing 


American Bank Note 
Eastman Kodak 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Libbey-Owens 

Otis Elevator 

Scovill Manufacturing 
Singer Manufacturing 
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What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 16) 


certain so-called wholesalers, regard- 
less of the quantity sold, which dis- 
count has not been made available to 
tile contractors, thus tending to in- 
jure, destroy or prevent competition 
by tile contractors with the so-called 
wholesalers who are, in fact, in many 
instances acting as retailers by selling 
to the ultimate consumer.” In other 
words, the manufacturer had given 
one group of tile buyers lower prices 
than another, while both groups com- 
peted with each other in the sale of 
tile to the same consumers. 

Chief points of significance in the 
case are: (1) That it involves neither 
chain-store nor mail-order distribu- 
tion, but a product which is used in 
the building industry, thus confirm- 
ing the fact that the law will be ap- 
plied in all fields of business, includ- 
ing industrial raw materials; (2) that 
wholesalers who also sell direct to the 
ultimate consumer, and manufacturers 
who sell. to wholesalers of this kind, 
may find themselves on the spot if the 
same discounts as those received by 
“legitimate” distributors are involved. 
And, that is, if this interpretation oi 
the Robinson-Patman Act is upheld 
by the courts. 


Medical Care for Workers 


What medical program must an in- 
dustrial plant set up for its workers 
before it can be considered ‘“ade- 
quate” ? 

In a new report by the American 
College of Surgeons, this five-point 
program is recommended “regardless 
of size and type” of plant: 

1. Physical examinations 
employment. 

2. Periodic health examinations. 

_ 3. Efficient care for all industrial- 
injury and occupational-disease cases. 

4. Medical counsel and first aid 
for workers who are suffering from 
non-industrial injuries and illnesses 
while they are on duty. 

5. Supervision by a competent doc- 
tor of plant sanitation and health mea- 
sures. 

Small plants, admitted the report, 
could not be expected to maintain as 
elaborate a system as this by them- 
selves. Their answer should be a 
“group service” and a sharing of ex- 
penses with other nearby small fac- 
tories. And that the standards which 
the report sets up are far from im- 
possible was shown by the fact that 
the College, in its report, gave full 
ol provisional approval to the medicai 
brograms of 817 out of 1,593 indus- 
trial plants which it surveyed in the 
U. S. and Canada. 
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READ DETAILS OF 


Edison says this to responsible execu- 
tivesand professional men and women: 

“Our records prove that whenever 
and wherever an office has adopted 
Ediphone Voice Writing, the busi- 
ness capacity of its dictators and sec- 
retaries has increased at least 20%, 
and often as much as 50%. Each case 
of increased capacity has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in physical 
and mental effort. 

“So positive is Edison that the busi- 
ness capacity of your organization can 
be increased 20% to 50% — without 
increased effort — 
that we will place 
a new Pro-technic 
Ediphone at your 










desk, and at the desks of anyone else 
in your office. Without disturbing 
your ordinary routine, you will have 
an opportunity to learn how effec- 
tively Voice Writing speeds the flow 
of work . . . how it saves time... 
how it makes money for you. 
“Until you are completely satisfied 
that Voice Writing ‘delivers,’ you pay 
nothing. You obligate yourself in no 
way! You can’t lose! THAT is the 
basis of the New Edison ‘You- 
Pay-Nothing’ Plan.” For further de- 
tails of this astonishing offer, Tele- 
phone The Edi- 
phone, Your City, 
or write direct to — 


CORPORATES 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


* WORLD-WIDE VOICE WRITING SERVICE 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING LATEST CONDITIONS 





Numbers in cireles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than : Best territories 
at any previous time since September 2, 1936. Continued improvement Little or no change in B 


one month or more ratio to last year Second-best 
1. Jersey City, N. J. 4. South Bend, Ind. &%. Huntington, W. Va. 7777 ~ Cc 
2. St. Paul, Minn. 5. El Paso, Texas 9. Greensboro, N. C. Yd Next-best 
3. Kansas City, Kan. 6. St. Joseph, Mo. 10. Durham, N. C. ~ D 
7. Manchester, N. H Recent improvement Trend continues down 

‘ —— (may be temporary) | one month or more The poorest territories 
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Territory V 
Detroit, Mich.****##* 





Territory i 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gary, ind. ******* 
‘* Hammond, ind.******* gf 


Territory I 


Houston, Tex.* 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. **** 
Little Rock, Ark.** 
Shreveport, La. **** 
Galveston, Tex.* 
Jackson, Miss, **** 
Meridian, Miss.* 
Ft. Smith, Ark.*** 


Toledo, Ohio ******* 
Akron, Ohio ***** 
Dayton, Ohio ******* 
Erie, Pa.**** 
Lorain, Ohio* 

Lima, Ohio 

Adrian, Mich. 
Franklin, Pa.* 





* Stars indicate number of successive 
times cities have been high-spotted. 
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What's Ahead 
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are now past the Autumn sea- 

sonal peak for most lines of busi- 
ness. As a rule business from this 
time on drops back a bit, surging 
forward again in some lines of activity 
for the Christmas season. In the 
years before the depression, the 
Christmas pickup usually made De- 
cember the best month of the year in 
business totals. It did so again last 
year, for the first time since 1928, and 
it will not be surprising if 1936 also 
follows the predepression pattern in 
this respect. 

However, as pointed out in this 
column in previous issues, the Au- 
tumn rise this year has not equalled 
that of 1935. Business was ahead of 
last year at the beginning of the rise, 
and it is in most cases still ahead as 
the rise ends,’ but not as far ahead. 
And, as the bunch-of-grapes chart on 
this page indicates, in most cases 
gains over last year will probably con- 
tinue to narrow for a time. 

The chart also suggests that, after 
a bit, seasonal trends will again be- 
come stronger than those of a year 
ago, and comparisons to last year in- 
creasingly favorable. A natural ques- 
tion which the business man who 
reads this will ask is: “Does this 
mean that business in the early 


Were the first of November, we 





HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple diagram of 
the time at which various industries have changed 
their courses in relation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change them in the near 
future. Each number on the falling line refers to 
an industry named in the key above, and in- 
dicates an upturn tentatively recorded or ex- 
pected later. Numbers on the rising line in- 
dicate downturns expected. Solid lines, past; 
broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the highest 
Point reached before the downturn, or the lowest 
Point before the upturn. 


months of 1937 will be ahead of that 
in the early months of 1936?” 

To such a question, no definite 
answer can be given. Nevertheless, 
interesting light is thrown on the pos- 
sibilities by an examination of the 
present situation in individual cases. 

Grain loadings, number two on the 
chart, have been below those of last 
year since August. In the four weeks 
ended October 3rd, they were over 22 
per cent. below. Obviously, the ratio 
of grain loadings to last year could 


improve substantially and still leave . 


total loadings below last year. 

A different case is presented by 
bank debits, number-one on the chart. 
In their poorest four weeks of the 
Autumn season, debits remained four 
per cent. ahead of the corresponding 
four weeks of 1935. As the chart 
shows, it is now quite possible that 
this measurement of business will 
again begin to improve. There is 
thus a fair chance that the improve- 
ment will begin with debits still above 
last year’s levels. Should this occur, 
they are almost certain to stay above 
the levels of the previous year during 
the rising period shown on the right- 
hand half of the chart. 

At latest reports, grain loadings are 
the only item on the list which has 
been below last year for four weeks 
or more. Engineering construction 
awards, both public and private, have 
now been below last year for three 
weeks, and livestock loadings two 
weeks. It would seem, then, that those 
items on the chart which reach their 
low point in the near future have a 
strong chance of doing so without 
falling below last year. Those whose 
drop is more prolonged may make a 
poorer showing.—C. H. 











“NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


A booklet on this subject, de- 
scribing the facilities and pur- 
poses of the Exchange, will be 
furnished free on 
request. Write to 
the New Yorx 
Stock ExcHANGE, 
Eleven WallStreet, 
New York City. 
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Forbes Epigrams 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so thoroughly 


compiled and indexed that you can find 


Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an 
paedia of human nature written in B. C. 
Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 
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URING the five years from 1930 

to 1934, inclusive, American busi- 

ness produced an income ot 214 
billion dollars . .. and paid out 241 bil- 
lions. That is to say, besides spending 
all its income, American business took 
27 billions from its savings of former 
years, and spent that too. It was not 
a loan. No one can be taxed to pay 
it back. It was not philanthropy. Just 
as the physical body responds when 
suddenly forced to draw upon its 
reserves of strength, so the economic 
body responded. Fortunately the eco- 
nomic reserve was there to be drawn 
upon. The use of the business sur- 
plus was the most gigantic effort that 
was made to keep the country going, 
and was by all odds the most effec- 
tive. —W. J. CAMERON. 


The emotional life is everywhere 
uppermost and intelligence is for the 
time being relegated to the rear. 
—Dr. NicHotras Murray BUTLER. 


Unwillingness to toil, to achieve 
through individual effort as was the 
custom when America was the won- 
der of the nineteenth century, is pain- 
fully apparent. In its place is the at- 
titude that the world or the United 
States Government or the municipal- 
ity owes one a living. 

—Wiiam MarTHeEr Lewis. 


Manners are more important than 
the law. Manners are what vex or 
soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine by a con- 
stant, steady, uniform, insensible 
operation like that of the air we 
breathe. We rise or fall by our man- 
ners. —BurKE. 


Forget yourself in your work. If 
your employer sees that you are more 
concerned about your own interests 
than about his, that you are fussy 
about getting credit for every little 
or big thing you do, then you are apt 
te be passed by when a responsible 
job has to be filled. . . . Don’t worry 
about how big an increase in your sal 
ary you can contrive to get. Don't 
let your mind dwell on money at all, 
if you can help it. Throw yourself, 
body, soul, and spirit, into whatever 
you are doing . . . The truth is that 
in every organization, no matter how 
large or how small, someone is taking 
notice of any employee who shows 
special ability. —-Harry B. THAYER. 


You will find yourself refreshed by 
the presence of cheerful people. Why 
not make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You will find 
half the battle is gained if you never 
allow yourself to say anything 
gloomy. —L. M. CuIvp. 
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All forces possible must combine to 
sell to all America a greater appre- 
ciation of our good service, our 
progressiveness, and our policy of 
consistently lowering the cost of elec- 
tric service. If we place our electric 
companies and their accomplishments 
on proper public display, I know the 
people will be fair and just in their 
thinking. To do this correctly calls 
for a unified program. 

—James §. Davipson, president, 


Nebraska Power Company. . 


The man of to-day, and more so 
of to-morrow, must excel in sustained 
attention, correct perception and 
prompt reaction. Without these his 
place is either in the graveyard or in 
an institution. 

—Tue Nation’s SCHOOLS. 


Conceit may puff a man up, but it 
will not prop him up. §—RUSKIN. 


If our President ever finds the 
right plan we won’t have money 
enough left to pay for it. 

If the Administration is right then 
the taxpayer is left. , 

This Administration can take it all 
right—take it from you and me. 

—Byron L. TERRILL. 


The workingman must not lose 
sight of the fact that the principle of 
brotherhood is applicable to all men, 
regardless of capital or poverty. 

—Joun Lewis Zacker, D.D. 





A TEXT 


The rich and the poor have met 
one another: the Lord is the maker 
of them both.—Proverbs 22:2. 


Sent in by V. C. Carr, Akron, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














Our government should regulate, 
not operate, business. A referee could 
referee a championship fight but he 
could not take the place of either 
fighter. The same is true in govern- 
ment ; bureaus may regulate but they 
cannot take the place of a Ford and 
operate business. 

—ANpbREW N. Hivpeszranp, 




































Do not attempt to do a thing un- 
less you are sure of yourself; but do 
not relinquish it simply because some- 
one else is not sure of you. 

Nie —Stewart E. Wuire, 


For a long time this country of ours 
has lacked one of the instruments 


which free men have always and °° 


everywhere held fundamental. For a ™ 
long time there has been no sufficient ae 
opportunity for counsel among the _ 
people, no place and method of talk, §. Re 
of exchange of opinion, or parley. | §/°"" 
conceive it to be one of the needs of jy ™ 
the hour to restore the processes of state 
common counsel. . . . The whole pur- abno 
pose of democracy is that we may ayn 
hold counsel with one another, so as TI 
not to depend upon the understand- § "°“' 
ing of one man, but to depend upon resul 
the counsel of all. almo 
—Wooprow Wison. f§P@"4 

heret 

The Society that progresses toward qT 

a higher plane is an organized body. § °"": 
But always it is well to bear in mind [§ {ur 
the historical fact that over-organiza- Lanc 
tion which tends to control individ- °° 
ual initiative or leads to full reliance § Mi" 
on organization and thus weakens in- jg "#5 
dividual effort has invariably led to St 
disorganization, disaster and some- gd 
times revolution. —A Reaper. jg ‘lect 
mus‘ 

Be at war with your vices, at peace On | 
with your neighbors and let every need 
new year find you a better man. = 
va 





—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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Jesus is no back number. 
—Henry H. Hata, D.D. 









Sta 

Work should not be synonymous § Aja} 
with irritation, labor, toil, drudgery, Ariz 
slavery, or something generally ob- Ark 
noxious. The wise choice of a voca- ce 
tion, a sincere desire to study chor- Bco, 
oughly the job in hand and the one Dek 
or 





ahead, the ability to properly apply 
the knowledge gained, the willingness 
to observe others and to learn from 
them, the disposition to do more that 
is required—all these, tempered by 
the necessary ingredient of whole- 
some diversion, must bring the reali- 
zation that work is an opportunity t0 
find happiness and that it paves the 
way for a successful future. 
—Frank R. Curpa, vice president, 
American Institute of Banking: 
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lifting the 
Washington Lid 


dur Washington Observer 


all the public straw votes in- 

dicates the election of Governor 
Landon by a small majority in the 
electoral college. 

In several of the important states 
the decision in popular vote will be 
by relatively small margins. 

Roosevelt will roll up heavy ma- 
jorities in the great metropolitan 
centers, but in each of the pivotal 
states, according to the consensus, an 
abnormally large rural and small- 
town vote will turn out for Landon. 

The six states in italics below are 
credited to Landon, but in each the 
result still is doubtful, because of the 
almost complete disintegration of 
party lines as we have known them 
heretofore. 

This situation favors Landon, how- 
ever, because Roosevelt would need 
four of the six states to win, while 
Landon still can win by holding only 
one of the larger italicized states— 
Minnesota, West Virginia, or Ne- 
braska. 

Stated another way, these six 
borderline states have a combined 
electoral vote of 39, and Roosevelt 
must gather 34 of these votes to win. 
On the other hand, Governor Landon 
needs only 6 votes from this group. 
This situation gives Landon a definite 
advantage, for in the final phases of 
the campaign the factional alignments 
within each of these six states slanted 
the state slightly in the Republican 
direction. 


\: analysis of private reports and 








State Landon Roosevelt 
pS Ee ea —_ 11 
yn eae peony ee a 3 
Arkansas .........3- — 9 
Coforale =. joa. sas —_— 22 
Colorade oi ci.dsdis coe 6 -- 
Connecticut ......... 8 — 

Gnware sic cesar 3 _— 
Biwida  ,.:sedi nace sc — 7 
Georgia ic. didesnde’ — 12 
RRR Cr 4 -— 
oe ey SOS 29 _ 

cue ieies wed 14 — 
«saps es 11 —- 
«ahead ees 9 — 

eds, RAP RS _ 11 

Louisiana ..........- — 10 
Melee ci ke § _— 
Meryland cos. — 8 
Massachusetts ...... 17 “se 
Michigan ........... 19 _ 
Minnesota de aes gh 11 — 
Ississippi_ ......... _ 9 
SOUN: cies ic _ 15 


Montana: 0 oosi.66s —~ 4 
Nebraska ........... 7 —_ 
FRU = 9 os yx owen — 3 
New Hampshire .... 4 — 
New Jersey ........ 16 — 
New Mexico ....... — 3 
New (Wwe. soc. occas 47 —_ 
North Carolina ..... —_ 13 
North Dakota ...... — 4 
RIE Theo tok Oe aile eas 26 — 
Olsahnmia: 0) 0.858. — 11 
EER RES 5 — 
Pennsylvania ........ 36 — 
Rhode Island ....... 4 — 
South Carolina ..... —_— 8 
South Dakota ....... 4 — 
Tennessee .......... 11 
ME Sc ae OS Sows —_ 23 
SIMONE ap os kn dec devess — 4 
MOUMOGDE: ico otid cs 3 —_— 
TN, c inain'dutel x edhe — 11 
Washington .......- _ 8 
West Virginia ...... 8 — 
Wisconsin ...2.6.%.. — 12 
WOOINIEEE clay acon a — 

ota 2c. nndeithee sis 299 232 
Congress : 


The Republicans have good pros- 
pects to gain 75 seats in the House 
of Representatives. This would make 
the alignment in the 75th Congress 
255 Democrats and 180: Republicans. 

Whereas the minority in the House 
has been outnumbered two to one, 
the new alignment would mean that 
only 40 Constitutional Democrats out 
of a total Democratic membership of 
255 would need to vote with the Re- 
publican minority to establish a de 
facto Constitutional Union. 


Important Decisions Impend 


Quite apart from the election re- 
sults, many policy decisions of funda- 
mental concern to business con- 
front the nation during the next three 
months. 

The President’s authority to alter 
and fix the gold content of the dollar 
expires automatically on January 30. 

At the same time, the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
manage foreign exchange through 
the stabilization fund will expire. 

Other extraordinary money powers 
expiring the same date include the 
President’s authority to issue $3,000,- 
000,000 in greenbacks under the 
Thomas amendment to the AAA Act 
of May, 1933. 

Since Congress is not scheduled to 
assemble until January 4th, new leg- 
islation on these fundamental matters 
will necessarily be enacted hastily. 
The laws must, therefore, be pre- 
pared well in advance of the session. 
Thus, the real decisions will be made 
soon after election. 

These decisions, of course, will be 
of fundamental importance to all 
business, for they will mean, in the 
final analysis, whether we are to con- 
tinue along the road to inflation or 
return to a fixed, stable policy of 
sound money. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








To the 
64,342 Families 
Who Own 
General Foods 














OR the benefit of all the 64,342 

families who are the true owners 
of General Foods, we wish to re-state 
some of the aims of the Company in 
whose dividends you all share: 


To the consumer—the best possible 
food products at moderate prices. To 
our employees—fair wages and con- 
siderate treatment. To the food mer- 
chant—a reasonable profit. And to you 
who have shown your faith in us finan- 
cially—a profitable investment. 





Notice of 59th Dividend 
Dividend of 45¢ per share will be paid om 


no-par common stock November 16, 1936, 
to stockholders of record 3:00 P.M. October 
26, 1936, without closing the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescorr 
Secretary 





Among the products of 
General Foods are: 


Maxwell House Coffee—Jell-O—Grape-Nuts 
Flakes—Postum—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts— 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes—Whole Bran Shreds— 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate—Baker’s Cocoa— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond Crystal Salt 
—Calumet Baking Powder—Baker’s Coconut— 
Sanka Coffee— Minute Tapioca—Log Cabin Syrup 
Certo—La France—Satina. 





GENERAL 
FOODS 





250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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Are Stocks 
Too High? 


TOCK prices have now reached 

the highest level in five years, 
following nineteen months of almost 
continuous advance. ZJs it time to 
take profits? Is the recent sharp 
increase in market activity a danger 
signal? Or is it more likely the 
start of an excited and highly profit- 
able phase of the advance? 


Every investor will want to read 
this week’s timely article on “Where 
Will Stocks Go from Here?” in the 
en UNITED OPINION Bul- 
etin. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 65 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


meno 5 rz Boston, Mass. 
oh TATE 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a _ specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., outstanding 
authorities on the _ technical 
interpretation of stock price 
movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











CANADIAN MANUFACTURER AND 
DISTRIBUTOR of $1,000,000 annually of 
wide line of house-to-house-sale cosmetics, 
successfully with other kindred nation- 
wide firms, considers expanding market to 
the United States, either through erection 
of a factory or by assignment of rights to 
formulae, processes, labels, manufacturing 
and sales information to interested parties. 
Closest investigation invited. Address in- 
quiries confidentially to R. Parent, Familex 
Products Company, 570 St. Clement St., 
Montreal. 
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stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


advices should now have no more 

than a short-swing trading posi- 
tion in the market, and we may as- 
sume that active traders who followed 
the recent sharp bulge into new high 
ground took some profits on the run- 
up, more or less on their own initia- 
tive. Holdings-of long-pull, so-called 
“speculative investment” lines should 
be intact. And opportunity is still 
awaited for reinstating medium-term 
commitments. 

There are times when it seems 
preferable to stand aside for a while 
and watch the workings of things 
while new bearings are taken. It is 
an obvious but sometimes little-ap- 
preciated truth that, as the Chinese 
put it, “To-morrow is also a day.” 
And we may add to that a similarly 
patent fact which is that the Stock 
Exchange is open every day the banks 
are. Those who gather speculative 
profits while they may, will have the 
means to buy another day. 

Up to this writing (Oct. 24) the 
averages have not had as much re- 
action as we would like to see. After 
an even broader penetration into new 
high ground than we had expected on 
the initial thrust, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial has given up only 3 points 
in round figures, while the Times has 


PD asvices who have followed our 





backed down only 2 points. In the 
Sept. 15 “Outlook” it was. said: 
“Should the market succeed in pene- 
trating the indicated supply level, it 
will likely accomplish that movement 
on’ large volume, with sufficient ex- 
haustion of buying power to bring 
about a temporary recession and a 
buying opportunity around or below 
the old highs.” 

We have had the volume and with 
it, undoubtedly, some impairment of 
the technical position, but so far 
there has been very little recession. 
It would seem that the previous sup- 
ply level, which held the rise in check 
for two months, is important enough 
for the averagés to return to it and 
test the quality of resistance around 
that level before getting away for any 
sustained upswing. And on any re- 
turn to around 170-171 Dow-Jones 
or 134-135 Times, we would replace 
short-swing and medium-term lines. 

Another reason why it seems wise 
to “Stop-Look-Listen” at this point 
is the imminence of Election Day. 
Many people have been led by the 
“whispering campaign” to believe 
that, if Landon should win, the na- 
tion will sink back into another round 
of deflation. Others fear that, should 
the New Deal come off victorious, 
the approval of the electorate will 
mean all brakes off on the sort of 
regimentation and Government-run- 
everything program. which has long 
given business a headache. 

The writer’s guess is that the New 
Deal will have its wings clipped, even 
if it staves off outright defeat. The 
stock market may suffer a temporary 
chill, but higher prices seem likely 
between Election Day and the end 
of the year. If Landon wins, bonds 
—not stocks—may look less attrac 
tive over the long term, for “new 
capital” should swiftly find re-em- 
ployment. 
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Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 


wil be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


tion will be known. 

It is the writer’s. belief that 
should the Republican Party be vic- 
torious, a vigorous boom would be 
inaugurated in practically all direc- 
tions. Utility stocks would no doubt 
rise the most. 

Should Mr. Roosevelt win, as the 
betting seems to indicate, the charac- 
ter of the recovery movement would 
doubtless be the same as we have 
been witnessing : a recovery, but with- 
out genuine confidence, and with in- 
vestors keeping one foot on the run- 
ning board. 

An added reason for a “watch your 
step” attitude is the fact that intima- 
tions have recently been made that 
the New Deal, if successful at the 
polls, will attempt to have the people 
vote on a constitutional amendment 
giving the Government the right to 
regulate wages and hours of labor in 
industry. 


Liquidate All Stocks If— 


This writer desires to advise read- 
ers that should such a movement 
show signs of being “put across,” all 
stocks should be liquidated. If the 
Government attempts to control in- 
dustry by the method indicated, the 
overhead of corporations would in- 
crease immensely and the stockholders 
would be seriously hurt. Readers are 
advised to note carefully this develop- 
ment. 

About a year ago, attention was 
directed to copper stocks. It was 
pointed out that records show that 
about every seven to nine years the 
copper industry experiences a “boom.” 
This brings about overproduction and 
lower prices for copper. It takes 
some time to get rid of the burden- 
some supply thus accumulated, and 
many high-cost-of-production proper- 
ties shut down. In due time, things 
wear out and need replacing. Build- 
ing construction improves, and along 
with it an increase in the demand for 
copper. 

Plainly, considering the fact that 
the previously large supply of unsold 
copper has dwindled to insignificant 
proportions, the increasing demand in 
the trades, and demand due to in- 
creasing armaments all over the 


: a few days the result of the elec- 


world, the copper industry appears to 
be headed for prosperity. In due 
time the price should advance to 12¢ 
a pound, maybe considerably higher. 

Continued holding of leading cop- 
per stocks appears advisable, particu- 
larly Anaconda, Kennecott, Phelps 
Dodge, Cerro de Pasco. 


Special mention is now made of 
Magma Copper. Current earnings 
rate more than $4 a share annually, 
and the present dividend is likely to 
be doubled. The company’s ore re- 
serves are large, cost of production 
one of the lowest in the industry. 

Two good low-priced copper specu- 
lations are Calumet & Hecla and Mi- 
ami. Should copper sell at 12¢, these 
stocks might sell at two to three times 
present prices. 


Stocks to Watch 


In the March 15, 1936, issue, this 
column stated that “it is likely that 
the earnings outlook will warrant the 
following stocks’ selling at the prices 
mentioned, in the next two years” : 


omg sadaleiaie eave 50 General Motors .... 80 
WOOO. “5. ddeecowestsse TE MIOREORE oc vccccscvs 50 
Nat'l Cash Register 50 Socony ............. 25 
Pennsylvania R.R... 50 Texas Corporation... 50 
New York Central. oS U. S& Rabdhber........ 40 
Republic Steel ..... 50 


American Smelting... ro 


REE. ks ctachave Sears, Roebuck...... 1 

Bethlehem Steel ... 80 Montgomery Ward.. 60 
CONG. his veccnpdvedeal 200 Union Pacific ...... 180 
CRPWOIEE. \vcccecectas 125 ree wasaea 150 


S Gee US s owacess 


Some of these stocks have already 
approximately reached or exceeded 
the levels predicted. 

It is now evident that unless the 
recovery movement is impeded by 
new threats to business by the Gov- 
ernment, many of these stocks will 
sell much higher than the prices 
named, particularly Texas Corpora- 
tion, U. S. Rubber, American Smelt- 
ing, Montgomery Ward, Anaconda, 
Case. 


Attractive Low-Priced Stocks 


One low-priced stock which ap- 
pears decidedly attractive is Republic 
Steel. Without exception, whenever 
the steel industry has reached the 
“prince” stage, the earnings of this 
concern have increased rapidly, and 
the stock has always staged a large 
recovery. During the depression of 
the 1920’s it never sold below 40, and 
in 1929 advanced to 133. Current 
earnings are reported as good, and 
the outlook is excellent. 

Another attractive stock is Archer 
Daniels, one of the leading linseed- 
oil concerns, also in the flour busi- 
ness, whose gross business for the 
year ended June 30, 1936, exceeded 
$71,000,000. Earnings per share were 
$3.05, but an increase is expected 
during the next twelve months. Fi- 
nancial condition is strong, capitaliza- 
tion moderate, 





Specific 
Recommendations 


that ANTICIPATE 
Changing Conditions 


is supplied by this organ- 
ization to alert investors 
who seek greater protec- 
tion and profit possibili- 
ties from timely commit- 
ments. 


Our methods and what 
you may logically expect 
to gain by using this in- 
formation is explained 
in our booklet, “How to 
Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth.” 


For free copy write name 
in margin of this ad and 
mail. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 


(The only investment Counsel Organization 
under the direction of Mr. Wetsel) 


Chrysler Bldg. (F-620) New York, N. Y. 











Every Serious Investor 


Should Be Interested 


—in a service used by professional 
Investment Counselors, Bankers, 
Trustees, as well as scores of expe- 
rienced investors, in analyzing trends, 
detecting turning points and deter- 
mining definitely 


WHICH STOCKS TO BUY 
—WHICH TO AVOID NOW 


@ Before you buy any stock send for 
FREE BULLETIN and see for —- 
how clearly it groups the stocks to buy— 
those to avoid. We will also send you an 
interesting description of the two simple 
methods that govern sound investing in 
common stocks. No obligation, of course. 


Ask for pamphlet F 1. 


Securities Advisory Counsel, Inc. 
29 Broadway New York, N. Y. 




















cially responsible business executives—to 

exclusive territories. Signs fill long-felt 

Advertising need! Enable “7. advertiser to have brilliant, 
i eon Adv: message 


standard 6-volt auto storage battery—using only about same 
amount current as sn extra tail light. Novel method tubing 


Pp capital 
handles exclusive ae g fraioh aire produc. Profite. No 
i necessary. We en 
FREE LITERATURE gives details, explains Bieal > proposi- 


E. E. SOUTHER IRON CO., 1952-A4 Kienien Ave., St.Louls,Mo, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
ae BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

F AUGUST 24, 1912 and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 

York, N. Y., for October 1, 1936. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaidg personally appeared 

Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the Business Manager of Forbes, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 

Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. , ’ 4 

Managing Editor—Chapin Hoskins, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 
Aventie, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: : 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


a: es 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York, N. Y., whose stockholders 

owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Ave., New York, N. Y.; C. A. Stone, 90 Broad 

Street, New York, N. Y.; P. H. Johnston, 165 

Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Estate of R. 

Dollar, San Francisco, Calif.; J. Speyer, 24 Pine 

Street, New York, N. Y.; E. G. Grace, 

Broadway, New York, N. Y.; J. A. Farrell, 71 

Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Estate of Mrs. 

H. C. Frick, P. O. Box 755, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

C. M. Schwab, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 

Estate of C. H. Sabin, 140 Broadway, New 

York, N. Y.; T. A. Dooling, 2 Wall Street, 

New York, N. Y.; H. Fleishhacker, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif.; G. Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall 

Street, New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; G. I. 

Cochran Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

ALLAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and. subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of September, 1936. 
FRANK D. SCOTT, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1938. 














B. C. Forbes’ Editorials 


So many requests have been received from 
subscribers for copies of B. GC. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged to have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: “‘Does Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’’; “Will Economic 
Crackpots Be Repudiated?”’; ‘Getting On 
in the World Still Has Advantages’”’ and 
“Te Succeed: Don’t Grow Up!”’. 
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To Lift Your Profits: Get a Hobby! 


(Continued from page 13) 


Oil Company of New York and pres- 
ident of the Collectors Club, holy-of- 
holies for big-shot stamp collectors, 
showed eleven different exhibits of 
early U. S. postage. Saul Newbury 
of The Boston Store, Chicago, suc- 
cessfully competed in Nineteenin 
Century U. S., Brazil, Colombia, and 
Shanghai. Alfred F. Lichtenstein, 
head of the Ciba Company, dyestuff 
manufacturers and importers, had 
seven exhibits from the two Amer- 
icas and one from Switzerland. Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, president of Stein- 
way and Sons, displayed New South 
Wales prior to 1859, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz prior to 1866; he also, prob- 
ably to salve his conscience for using 
office time on his hobby, showed 
stamps and cancellations pertaining to 
music, which were directly alongside 
a similar exhibit collected by Lauritz 
Melchior of the Metropolitan Opera. 
F. W. Pickard, vice president of du 
Pont, exhibited a specialized collection 
of the U. S. 90-cent stamp of 1869; 
this left even the more blase stamp 
dealers muttering to themselves at 
seeing so many rarities in one place. 

It is said of John P. Oleson, chair- 
man of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, that no matter how busy he 
is he will take a visiting stamp col- 
lector down to the vaults for hours 
to display his treasures. John T. 
Pirie, president of Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company, has a general stamp 
collection which requires much of 
the time of one of his assistants to 
keep in order. It has been said that 
stamp collecting is more widespread 
than, and as expensive as, collecting 
first editions, but nowhere near so 
respectable. Whether or not it is 
respectable, it certainly has ensnared 
a lot of respected business men. 


Collectors Drool with Envy 


The erudite and socially present- 
able hobby of book collecting, with 
its related manias, holds the interest 
of hundreds of gentlemen of com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial emi- 
nence. Owen D. Young, for in- 
stance, has a sizeable collection, most- 
ly of American literature. He is par- 
ticularly strong in items of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and makes his fellow big- 
shot collectors drool with envy be- 
cause he owns one of the approxi- 
mately ten known copies of Poe’s 
Tamerlane, Boston, 1827. 

Henry Ford’s collection of Mc- 
Guffey .Readers is world-famous. 
Ford admires William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey (whose first Reader was pub- 
lished just a hundred years ago), in 
fact reveres him along with Abraham 


Lincoln and Thomas Alva Edison, 
Few people consider Henry Ford 
bookish, many consider him stubborn, 
Yet last Summer, so strong was the 
bookishness to counteract the other 
tendency, that he broke his long- 
established rule of never signing , 
magazine article—you’ve noticed, per- 
haps, how these are always published 
as authorized interviews. He broke 
his rule to publish a signed article on 
McGuffey in, of all places, that biblio- 
phile’s Bible, The Colophon. Ford 
does not go in for collecting other 
books, but his McGuffeys are among 
the finest in existence. 

Running a little private press of 
his own supplements the extensive 
collecting activities of Frank Altschul 
of Lazard Freres & Company, inter- 
national bankers. Some years ago he 
gave Yale University a fine George 
Meredith collection. Carl Pforz- 
heimer, banker, has a small but mar- 
velous collection of excellent books. 
He is, for instance, one of the two or 


three private owners of Gutenberg 
Bibles. 


From Butterflies to Boats 


One of the greatest and finest col- 
lections of Indian rugs is that of 
Joseph E. Otis of the City National 
Bank, Chicago. The collection has 
been almost fifty years in the making. 
It includes many old rugs of unusual 
coloring and design, as well as a genu- 
ine rarity, a pair of rugs said to be 
the only Indian rugs in the world 
which are identical. 

No effort has been made in these 
hobby notes to include all of the 
hobbied men of business importance 
or to touch all of the available and 
accepted hobbies. There are business 
men who own and operate short-wave 
radio stations, collect butterflies, build 
and sail boats, raise bullfrogs, or 
tropical fish, ride at horse-shows, 
batter badminton birds, tie flies, make 
model ships and planes, paint, sketch, 
carve statues, gather and save geo- 
logical specimens, give music recitals 
on the concert stage, over the radio, 
or just at home. In fact, for every 
hobby there is a big-shot of business 
who follows it, probably up to and 
including herpetology. 

The point is, of course, that the 
man with a hobby is more likely to 
keep his health and his mental bal- 
ance than the man who goes in for 
all work and no play. Thereby he is 
almost sure to do a better job in busi- 
ness hours, and to end up the year 
with more dollars in his own and his 
company’s accounts. 

Except, that is, for the cost of his 
hobby. Which, unless he is more of 
a hobby-horseman than a_ business 
big-shot, is not of much importance 
after all. 
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A GIGANTIC and husky man went into 
a Cafe and sitting down at a table, 
called the waiter. 

“Yes,” answered the waiter. 

“Bring some tea and a lemon.” 

The customer was going to prepare him- 
self a Russian tea, but after squeezing the 
lemon with all his strength, he could not 
get even a drop. Rather desperate, the 
gigantic customer began to complain about 
the dryness of the lemon, and as the waiter 
timidly initiated the defense for the lemon, 
the customer, addressing the audience said: 

“I am a professional prize-fighter, and 
I have won fifteen fights by K. O. and yet 
I have not been able to squeeze even a 
drop out of this lemon. However, if there 
is anyone here who can do it, I will give 
him a hundred pesos for each drop.” 
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Shater in the Cincinnati Times Star 
As a Rail Splitter, What Would Lincoln Think of This? 





Some of the people, in a serious and 
joking way, attempted to squeeze the lem- 
on, but without result. The last candidate 
who tried to squeeze it was a very small 
and insignificant man, who started to 
squeeze the lemon among everybody’s 
laughters. However, he obtained a drop— 
and then another and another. 

The prize-fighter, amazed, said: 

“A thousand pesos if you get another 
drop.” 

And the stranger again obtained an- 
other drop. 

“But, how can it be,” exclaimed the 
giant, “that you, such a small man, can do 
what I cannot? Who are you?” 

“A Tax Collector,” replied the hero. 

—Translated from “Revista 
Economica,’ Habana, Cuba. 











Stay at the Roosevelt. It is 
readily accessible to any part 
of Manhattan and in the 
very center of the mid-town 
business district. Roosevelt 
service is quiet yet swift and 
efficient. Folks tell us that 
our rooms make grand of- 
fices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, 
just to get away from their 
own telephone and finish up 


a pressing job. —_ From $4 single 


and $6 double, 
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Thous. Book ,EHarns Earns, 1936 Div. 


Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1935 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 $10 $1.11 $1.05, 7 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... 1 38- 5; ’29-'35 374%4- 22% 34 = 29 
No 2,523 14 6.29 132,6m Air Rédsction........<.... 2.50a 223- 31; ’28-’35* 8134- 58 77 32 
10 ~=— 1,500 12 Seas ae an 1.20a 34- 4; ’29-35 17¥%- 13 16 8 =75 
No 4,153 15 EE £0 WG vine Alleghany Corp. (r)....... Fn 51- 1; ’29-'35 4%- 2% ee 
No 607 23 1.51 1.36,6m Allegheny Steel............ 1 26- 5; ’31-’35 40%- 26% 37 27 
No 2,214 8&4 eg hee Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 42; ’29-’35 245 -157 229 25 
No 1,344 30 1.48 £55, 6m ~Aliis: Cheleets........<.0.- 1.50 76- 4; ’29-’35 665%- 35% 64 23 
25 2,474 61 Ra ber aoe American Can..:.......+.. Sa 158- 29; ’27-’35 137%4-1153% =125 40 
No 108 6.667 4.357¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... af 107- 3; ’29-’35 54%- 30 52 
No 1,971 Nil 10.32} 485+,6m Amer. & Foreign Power.... .. 199- 2; ’29-’35 9%- 6% 7 
No 1,008 14 ERE AIRS American International... .. ar 150- 3; ’28-’35 ES. te sae 
No 768 12 5.12+ 1.837, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... - 136- 3; ’28-’35 393%- 23% ae 
No 10,040 12 0.25 0.408 American Radiator......... 0.15 55- 3; ’29-'35 273%- 18% 23 0.6 
3 iii 33 2.26 1.798 Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 144- 3; ’29-’35 34 - 23% _— 
No _ 1,830 24 5.01 3.01,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 130- 5; ’28-’35 9334- 5634 92 22 
100 450 147 | ee es Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 95- 13; ’29-'35 635%- 48% 55 3.6 
100 18662 128 7.12 8.02 Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; ’29-'35 18034-14934 180 5.0 
> ant -@ ae ets American Tobacco “B”..... 5 270- 44; ’28-35* 104 - 88% 98 5.1 
No 400 12 0.15 0.61+,6 m Amer. Woolen............ nd 33- 2; ’28-’35* 11lY4- 7% ete 
50 8,674 55 1.29 0.67,6 m Anaconda Copper.......... 1 175- 3; ’29-'35 47¥%4- 28 47 2.6 
5 4,065 14 RRS a Asunour- of TEs. 5... 0s cccs vi 27- 1; ’25-’35* 7%- 4% ae 
1 587 22 RE: Sei . Assoc. Dry Goods......... i 76- 3; '25-’35 22 - 12% 21 RYE 
100 2,427 260 1.38 0.40+,8 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; ’29-'35 88%4- 59 80 25 
25 2,664 53 1.49 2.20,9 m _ Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’35 35%- 26% 31 3.2 
No 225 32 12+” 4.22+,9 m Auburn Automobile........ ‘t 514- 17; ’28-’35 54%4- 26% ms | 
No 1,104 14 3.184 3.534 Baldwin Locomotive (r)... .. 67- 2; ’29-'35 6%- 2% ee: Gite 
100 2,563 124 2.16¢  0.95¢+,8m _ Baltimore & Ohio.......... is 145- 4; ’29-’35 26%- 15% -25_... 
20 438 44 5.20 4.14,9 m_  Beechnut Packing......... Sa 101- 29; ’29-’35 97 - 85 98 5.1 
5 2,098 12 1.51 0.89,6 m Bendix Aviation........... 1 104- 5; ’29-'35 32%- 21% 31 32 
No 3,195 119 0.704 0.17,6 m Bethlehem Steel ........... 7 141- 7; ’29-’35 76 - 4534 a she 
15 4,397 24 | Gee eee Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’35 32%- 255% 28 57 
10 = 11,151 25 5.89 2.96,6 m Borg-Warner ............. 3.75a 87- 3; ’29-'35 8314- 64 80 46 
No 736 80 5.42 5.598 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 11; ’29-’35 58%- 40% 56 7.1 
No 745 366 3.63 1.32,6 m Brook. Union Gas......... 3 249- 46; ’29-'35 56%- 44% 55 55 
No _ 5,000 6 1.02 0.68,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20 97- 6; ’29-'35 34%- 25 33 3.6 
No 965 42 3.36¢ 2.63¢ California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; '26-’35 43%4- 30% 42 3.5 
5 512 14 0.47* 0.49, 9 m@ Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... .. 99- 6; ’26-’35 20%- 10% 19 be 
100 192 134 ee. 52: Te NG A RSC ‘s 515- 17; ’28-’35 186 -92% 162 pte 
No _ 1,123 35 Serene Cerro de Pasco............ 4 120- 4; ’29-’35 60%4- 473% 60 6.7 
No 1,800 62 4.03 199,6m Chesapeake Corp........... 3 112- 5; ’27-’35 97%4- 59 97 3.1 
25 7,654 51 4.04 3.76,9 m Chesapeake & Ohio......... 2.80 51- 10; ’30-’35 76%- 51 76 3.6 
5 4,332 28 8.07 6.83, 6 m Chrysler Corp............. 6.50a 141- 5; ’25-’35 1305%4- 85%4 127 5.1 
No 3,992 2 3.49 Se ree 2 191- 41; ’29-’35* 125 - 84 124 1.5 
No 11,739 16 0.43 0.45,6 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 140- 4; ’29-’35 23%- 14 20 #820 
10 ~=1,796 16 5.60 3.60, 6 m Commercial Credit......... 4.25a* 71- 4; ’25-’35 847%- 44 71 6.0 
No 2,636 6 1.02 0.63, 9 m Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 63- 4; ’29-'35 2454- 14% 17 5.0 
No 33,673 5 0.01 0.04, 8 m Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-'35 5%- 2% 4 ee 
No 11,477 52 2.01 1.97 Consolidated Ed. of N.Y... 2 182- 18; ’28-’35 45%- 27% 45 44 
No 13,984 18 0.74 0.49,6 m Consolidated Oil........... 0.85a 46- 4; ’28-’35 15%- 114% 13 6.4 
20 = =2,665 33 4.21 3.76" Continental Can ........... 3.25a 92- 17; ’28-’35 874%4- 67% 74 43 
5 4683 18 1.57 0.93,6 m Continental Oil (Del.).....  1.25a 63- 4; ’26-’35 32%- 28% 35 35 
25 2,530 35 2.62 2.79,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’35 8214- 63% 71 42 
100 450 141 1.077 0.86,6m Crucible Steel ............. ne 122- 6; ’29-’35 563%4- 28 51 
10 982 23 | patie Cuban-American Sugar.... .. 24- 1; °28-'35 14%- 6% 10 
1 6,766 3 0.344  0.05+,6 m Curtiss-Wright ........... :% 30- 1; ’29-'35 9%- 4 6 
100 516 242 5.95+  0.72+,8 m Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; ’29-’35 54%4- 36% faa 
50 1,689 87 1.74¢ 0.567,8m _  Del., Lack. & Western..... “ 170- 8; ’29-’35 23%- 14% 21 hs 
No 700 24 1.75 0.78, 6 m* Diamond Match........... 2a 30- 10; °30-’35 401%4- 30% 33 6.1 
No 953 14 eS yee SINE 56 Oi iacc< ese 4a 47- 6; ’27-"35 61%- 41% 53 76 
20 11,066 36 5.02 3.27,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... Sa 231- 22; ’29-'35 1694-133 167 29 
No 2,251 64 6.90 3.51,6 m Eastman Kodak............ 6a 265- 35; ’29-’35 185-156 176 =3.4 
5 1,178 13 2.20 186,6m Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2 174- 8; ’28-’35 47 - 30% 46 44 
No 3,418 16 1.417" 0.28) Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 2; ’29-'35 17%- 6% aa 
100 §=6©1,511 118 Bae es Oe - TRE Ro hick da vd nese ceades wl 94- 2; ’29-'35 18%- 11 17 ois 
10 386 32 0.40 0.19, 6sm General Asphalt....°...... 0.25 83- 5: ’29-'35 34%- 21 27 0.9 
No 28,846 11 0.97 0.92,9 m General Electric........... 1 96- 8; ’30-’35 49i4- 344% 49 2.0 
No 5,251 11 2.23 1.30,6 m General Foods...........:. 1.80 78- 19; ’29-’35 43%- 33% 41 43 
No 48 4.12" 3.40 General Mills............ : 8 89- 28: 2835  7014- 58 63 48 
10 42,831 16 3.69 3.17,6 m General Motors............ 2.75a 92- 8; ’29-’35 73%4- 53% 73 37 
No 321 15 1.75 0.78+, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’35 50 - 32% 46 22 
No 1,999 4 1.51 1.13,9 m Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 8; ’27-35 185%- 135% 16 6.2 
No _ 1,794 12 0.97« 0.71 ee” ee eee 0.60 82- 8; ’28-35 213%- 12% 14 44 
No ___1,156 25 1.18 1.47,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ vi 106- 2; ’29-'35 25%4- 13% ee. ee 
No 1,541 21 0.12 0.63, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’35 31%- 21% 27 
100 2,486 157 2.87 0.31,8 m Great Northern Pfd........ ¥ 155- 5; ’27-’35 463%- 32% 45 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year 
ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Nine months ended June 30. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 
20 per cent. in stock. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended July 31. (x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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(p) Year ended November 30. 
Per cent. in stock. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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31. 


(g) Year ended June 30 
(q) Nine months ended June 30. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ¢ 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Tent: Peaewestees oink. csa5s.. 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.40 
Li” yo Sag ee ee es 
Johns-Manville ............ 2.50a 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.70a 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1.20 
en ie Sea eas 1.30a 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
ROOT MRE. coc ibs tones 2.50a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4.50a 
BERG BRUCE Soiccn ccc eens 1 
pS Ae. Se eee 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... =a 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.80 
See 1 
National Biscuit ........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 


National Distillers Products 2 
Nat. Power & Light........ 0.60 


National Steel:............ 1.50 
New York Central......... sy 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) . 
North American........... 1 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors........... 0.25 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 
Radio Corporation......... as 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.60x 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 2 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.50 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 3a 


Southern Cal. Edison....... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... a 
Southern Railway.......... a 
Standard Brands.......... 0.80 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) ; 
Standard Oil of California..  1.15a: 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 


Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
“Stewart-Warner .......... la 
Texas Corporation......... 1.25a 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 
Transamerica .... 2.2.00: 0.55a 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 3 


Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.80 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
Uric: Paseo. eck cs ese 6 
United Aircraft............ : 
United Corporation ........ ae 
MOD SOURS. vcs ccceae ces 3 


United Gas Improvement... 1 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... .. 
AD, es PDS ag Seceibielas <0 = 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 1.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 
UW. SP PR a Sein ec cece ed 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 8 
(ORE Se. Sala BB: 
Western Union ............ 2 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 4; 
100- 3; 


59- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


243- 10; 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 8; 
87- 16; 
32- 8; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 1; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 5; 
87- 10; 
125- 13; 
72- 6; 

77- 13; 
257- 8; 
133- 6; 
187- 10: 


99- 12; 
Sey 2 
110- 6; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


115- 3 
58- 1 
66- 27 


198- 10; 
21- 5 
49- 4 
92- 10 
158- 6 
165- 2 
89- 8 
244- 3 
82- 15 
85- 19 
67- 46 
77- 2 


75- 9 
85- 12 
139- 8 
67- 2 


182- 7 
140- 16 
58- 8; 
298- 27 
162- 7 
76- 2 
159- 10 
60- 9; 
244- 13 

1- 1 

6- 6 
120- 2 
65- 1; 
141- 10; 
262- 21; 


272- 12; 


293- 16: 
104- 22; 


. (j) Year ended August 31. 


"27-35 
"24-"35 
"27-35 
’29-"35 
’29-"35 


; 28-35 


"28-35 
"29-35 


29-35 


"26-"35 
"29-35 
’26-’35 
"28-35 


"24-35 
’29-’35 
"29-35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
"28-35 
"29-35 
"26-35 
"29-35 
28-35 


26-35 
"28-'35* 
’26-’35 
"29-35 
’28-"35* 
’26-'35 
29-35 
’29-’35 
"29-35 
"26-35 
°27-’35 
’29-’35 
’29-’35 
’27-"35 
27-35 
’29-"35 
’27-"35 
"29-35 


27-35 


; 731-35 
= "27-35 


27-35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
26-35 
"29-35 
"26-’35 
"29-35 
"33-35 


; °29-’35 


"26-35 
"26-35 
"29-35 
29-35 


; 28-35 
; 29-35 


"28-35 
"29-35 
29-’35* 
"29-35 
'26-"35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
28-35 
’28-’35 
’29-’35 
29-35 
"32-’35 
"29-35 


’28-"35 


9; ’27-’35 


28-"35 
29-35 


Prices 1936 Approx. Yield © 


High Low Prices % 
80 - 58% 71 4.2 
5%- 3% o : 
21%- 13% 21 
18%- 11% 14 at 
1854-160 166 3.6 
90% - 56% 90 ye 
63 - 43% 63 22 
19%- 11% 13 «i 
129 - 88 124 2.0 
25%- 14% 22 3.1 
57 - 28% 57 2.1 
28%- 20% 28 46 
28 - 19% 23 6.9 
116%- 97% 104 48 
62%- 43 56 44 
45 - 38% 40 5.0 
26%4- 21% 22 5.4 
118%- 85 97 46 
48 - 27% 47 at 
56%- 40% 54 3.7 
28 - 17% 28 1.4 
4- 2% 3 wae 
57H%- 35% 57 1.4 
21%- 15 19 5.2 
3834- 283% 32 5.0 
30 - 21% 28 1.8 
28%4- 21 26 4.6 
333%%- 25% 30 6.6 
14%- 9% 12 5.0 
751%4- 57% 74 2.0 
495%- 27% 48 ol 
5%- 3 4 ‘an 
35%4- 23% 32 3.1 
41 - 30% 38 3.9 
13%- 6% 13 2.0 
45 - 28% 45 22 
491%4- 39 47 5.1 
65%- 36% 63 2.4 
144- 9% 11 cae 
23%- 17% 23 2.6 
585%4- 50 58 5.2 
955%- 59% 94 2.1 
17 - 12% 16 3.1 
351%4- 26 29. 103 
32%4- 25 32 4.7 
47%- 23% 46 o9 
25%4- 12% 24 rca 
18 -14% 18 44 
9%- 5% 8 Dice 
47H%- 35 38 3.0 
70 - 51% 68 1.8 
763%4- 65 77 5.0 
241%4- 16% 21 4.7 
4414- 28% 44 28 
39%- 33 36 5.6 
72%4- 56 67 45 
15%- 11 15 3.6 
99 - 74% 82 3.6 
101%- 71% 100 28 
2814- 20% 23 4.3 
14934-108% 142 4.2 
323%%- 20% 25 eee 
9%- 5% 7 ord 
85%- 66% 79 3.8 
1914- 14% 16 6.2 
59 - 31% 39 sia 
9%- 4% 5 aS 
58 - 21% Ls 2.7 
13 - 7 11 <a 
38%- 16% 37 vi 
961%4- 72% 85 9.4 
9%4- 46% 77 +P 
95 - 72% 92 2.2 
48%%- 34% 45 2.2 
153%4- 944% 149 a7 
63%- 44% 62 3.8 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 


(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended July 31. (x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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&“Babson’s Reports=~ 


Medium-Priced 
Rail Stocks 
To Buy 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


year in railroad revenues and the 

outlook for continued improve- 
ment are harbingers of higher prices 
for transportation shares. 

Presented here are six railroad 
stocks selling below 50 which should 
prove satisfactory. 

Texas & Pacific Railway has en- 
joyed an increase of 17 per cent. in 
gross revenues so far this year and 
indications are that about $3 a share 


[) sear in rs gains recorded this 


ing materials are also of importance, 
and volume of these commodities 
should expand as general building 
activity shows further expansion, 
The steadily rising importance of 
fruit and vegetable growing in por- 
tions of Texas territory served is a 
favorable revenue factor. 

Gross revenues of the Reading 
Company in the first seven months of 
this year increased approximately 1] 
per cent. Net operating income in- 
creased 13 per cent. Since a substan- 
tial part of the common is held by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, trading is not 
active and the price is sensitive. Read- 
ing common is a sound speculation 
but does not appear to have the pos- 
sibilities of appreciation possessed by 
the stocks of roads serving other ter- 
ritories. 

Southern Pacific Company’s gross 
revenues are running about 20 per 
cent. higher than last year, while net 
operating income is some 50 per cent. 
ahead. About $3 a share should be 
shown for the stock this year. The 
road recently refinanced its floating 
debt and now is in position to resume 
dividends, 

The company has long occupied an 
outstanding position in the railroad 











Dept. 28-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send—without charge or obliga- 
tion—reports you mention. 
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CH 
For LARGE PROFIT 


When HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY “B” was 
selling at 614 we advised its purchase as “ one 
of the most attractive low-priced speculations 
in the entire list.” In less than a year it sold 


above thirty. This demonstrates the unusual 
profit possibilities in some of the lower-priced 
stocks. 


We have selected another issue which, in 
some respects, is more attractive than HOU- 
DAILLE-HERSHEY. It is a stock in which 
you might, in the months ahead, secure 
greater-than-normal profit. It is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It will, we be- 
lieve, sell much higher. Now, however. it 
may be bought at a very reasonable figure. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet. 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 


charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, IN 


Cc. 
Div. 201, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








CONTINENTALCANCOM PANY Inc. 

A regular quarterly dividend 

of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 

share and an extra dividend of 

twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 

has been declared on the com- 

mon stock of this Company, 

payable November 14, 1936, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business October 
24, 1936. Books will not close. 

J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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RAILROAD REVENUES INCREASING 


First 7 Months 


ross 
Approx. 1936 
Price 1936 Range 
Texas & Pacific... 44 49 —28 
Southern Ry..... 24 2554—12% 
Nor.. Pacific 30 36%—23% 
Reading 49 50%—35%4 
Illinois Central. . 291%4—18% 


So. Pacific..:.... 45 47%—23% 


$15,373 
53,155 
31,774 
33,707 
63,075 
107,386 


-—————000’s Omitted. 


First 7 Months 
Net Oper. Income Earned on Common 
1936 1935 Est. Actual 


1936 1929 
$2,403 $3.00 $12.76 
6,258 Nil 1191 
157 0.25 «8.79 
6808 3.70 9.08 
5,289 Nil 9.14 
8,051. 


2.75 12.74 


Gross 
1935 


$13,028 
46,085 
27,015 
30,349 
54,230 
89,616 


$2,840 
9,497 
2,256 
7,703 
7,086 
12,180 








will be shown for the common stock. 
No obstacle to early resumption of 
common dividends is visible now that 
payments have been re-established on 
the non-cumulative preferred. Finan- 
cial position is strong. Virtually all 
of the preferred and-a large part of 
the common are owned by the Mis- 
souri Pacific. The minority nature of 
the common makes it extremely sen- 
sitive to moderate buying or selling 
orders. The shares have moved over 
a wide range. 

The company forms an integral 
part of the Missouri Pacific System. 
Lines extend from New Orleans 
westward to El Paso, Texas, about 
1,842 miles of owned main and 
branch lines being operated. 

Texas & Pacific Railway handles 
a large volume of crude and refined 
petroleum, and its fortunes are de- 
pendent to a marked degree upon 
production and movement of these 
items, as well as inbound shipments 
of materials used in the oil-produc- 
ing areas. Forest products and build- 


field, and its interests outside of 
transportation are numerous and 
varied. Growth of the system has 
been extensive, with much property 
expansion in past years through re- 
investment of surplus earnings. A 
considerable portion of the territory 
served is comparatively undeveloped 
and subject to future growth. 
Northern Pacific is not doing as 
well this year as many other leading 
roads, due primarily to drought and 
short crops in its territory. Conse- 
quently the stock has been backward 
and it is one of the few rails selling 
lower to-day than last Spring. How- 
ever, another year should produce 
more favorable circumstances and 
permit of a display of normal earn- 
ings which would merit higher prices. 
Illinois Central Railroad increased 
its gross revenues 16 per cent. in the 
first seven months of this year and 
its net operating income increased 34 
per cent. Despite the improvement in 
revenues, little or nothing will be 
available for the common this yeat. 
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Obviously, however, if the upward 
trend is maintained, the road will be 
showing substantial earnings on the 
stock in another year. | 

The management is making de- 
termined efforts to win back both 
freight and passenger traffic lost to 
truck and bus competition, by further 
reducing the running time of freight 
trains, handling package freight on 
express service on passenger trains at 
freight rates, and putting faster 
streamlined and air-conditioned pas- 
senger trains in service on its main 
runs. 

Southern Railway increased its net 
operating income more than 50 per 
cent. in the first seven months of this 
year, although the gain in gross rev- 
enues was only 15 per cent. The out- 
look for increased crops in the ter- 
ritory served next year foreshadows 
increasing revenues. The common is 
one of the highly speculative rail 
issues in its price class. While the 
risks are high, the profit possibilities 
also are large. 


How Investors Can Profit 


from Devaluation 


(Continued from page 20) 


ductive efficiency have made possible 
the offering of merchandise that is 
unique, or is definitely superior to 
that produced in other countries, at 
prices which are low enough to meet 
competition. The American automo- 
bile is an outstanding example. 

The list given on page 20 is not 
a recommendation for the indiscrim- 
inate purchase of the bonds and stocks 
of all the companies named. But it 
should suggest interesting possibilities 
to the investor who wants to concen- 
trate his holdings in industries whose 
earnings are on the up-grade and still 
have a considerable distance to go 
before reaching the pre-depression 
level once more. 

It is true that the securities of many 
of these companies have already had 
a large advance; but their earnings 
have also increased. Moreover, prod- 
ucts and manufacturing methods 
have been so improved during the 
years of depression, and capitaliza- 
tions have been so scaled down and 
costs so lowered, that the expansion 
of sales volume to normal levels 
might very easily carry net profits to 
heights far surpassing the 1929 peaks. 

Many companies engaged in lines 


other than manufacturing, of course, - 


do an international business which 
would benefit from recovery in world 
trade. Among them are telephone 
and telegraph, electric light and pow- 
er, merchandising, shipping, and 
banking companies, and investment 
trusts. 











Sturtevant Air Conditioning 


safeguards safety glass 
at LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


Safety glass is a “sandwich” of cellu- 
lose acetate between two sheets of 
glass. Unless air conditions are right 
during the manufacturing process, 
blemishes show up in the finished 
product. 


By installing Sturtevant Air Condi- 
tioning in their plant at Ottawa, 
Ill., Libbey-Owens-Ford solved this 
costly spoilage problem. The hazards 


of uncontrolled temperature and hu- 
midity were permanently overcome. 


A complete list of product better- 
ments through Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning would read like a Blue 
Book of Industry, and include 
DuPont Rayon, Mallory Hats, Philip 
Morris Cigarettes, Crowell Publish- 
ing, Remington Arms, Life Savers 
and many others. 





B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


dite Uli 
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MALL investors comprise the great , 
bulk of the owners of Associated Gas Ca Pa 
and Electric Company. Of all the 135,048 3 
holders of the Company’s stocks— 


92% own 100 shares or less, of which 
49% own 11 to 100, and 

43% own 10 or less. 

Only 8% own more than 100. 


Distribution of principal amounts of 
the Company’s debentures and converti- 
ble obligations also shows wide holdings 
by small investors: 


Amount of % of Amount Cumula- 
Holding Outstanding tive % 
$100 or less 9 9 


$101 to $1,000 19.9 20.8 
$1,001 to $5,000 35.7 56.5 
$5,001 to $10,000 12.7 69.2 
$10,000 ormore 308 100.0 


Attacks on utilities affect most severely 
men and women of modest means who 
are the great body of utility investors. 
The 337,738 registered and couponesecu- 
rity holders of the Associated System rep- 
resent across-section of American citizens. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ES 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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BY ACTUAL SURVEY, ° 
one of America’s 


FIRST THREE 
resort convention hotels 


In A recent survey made 
among sales executives 
by the Market Research 
Corporation of America 
and SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
received next to the high- 
est percentage of recom- 
mendations for resort ho- 
tels. Meet here and see 
why. Complete facilities. 
A trained manager to help 
with details. Above all, 
thoughtful attention in 
behalf of your ease and 
refreshment. American 
and European Plans. Spe- 
cial group rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 





Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 40, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 30, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Cenvertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 19, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 33, 20¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1936, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1936. 


Howtanp H. Pett, Jr., 


October 8, 1936 Secretary 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


October 9, 1936. 
T= Board of Directors on October 7, 1936 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.6214 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 14th day of November, 1936 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness oa the 28iin day of October, 1936. Checks 
will be mailzd. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 


Vice-President & Treasurer 
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$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Floats on Oil 


If you want to start an interesting 
guessing contest among your produc- 
tion-minded friends, here’s the mak- 
ings. 

If you had a metal telescope tube 
twenty-two feet in diameter and sixty 
feet long and weighing accordingly, 
how many horsepower would be re- 
quired to turn the complete apparatus, 
including an operator, around once 
a day. 

The answer is, for the giant new 
telescope now being built for Mt. 
Palomar in California, 1/165 of one 
horsepower. 

Part of the secret is that the tele- 
scope mounting, first of its kind in 
this respect, floats on oil. Pressure, 
250 pounds per square inch. Friction 
is estimated to be only 1/600 part of 
that which would be produced with 
conventional roller bearings. 


Automatic Process Control 


One of the quiet but important 
trends of the past dozen years in in- 
dustry has been a continued increase 
in the use and possibilities of auto- 
matic process control. 

Recently, a control machine has 
come on the market, which complete- 
ly removes from individual manual 
cperation complicated series of con- 
trol steps. This system is especially 
applicable when it is necessary to re- 
produce in manufacturing operations 
a complicated process built up in a 
laboratory and tested in a pilot plant. 
Standard instruments for controlling 
temperature, pressure, liquid level and 
similar factors according to a time 
program or adjusted to definite values 
are tied together by a master control 
station entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion. 


And Welding Control 


Once in a while the swing is in the 
other direction. A rigid process, it 
may be found, needs the introduction 
of human experience and skill. 

A recent example of this is an elec- 
tric welding control which, it is 
claimed, for the first time introduces 
into electric welding the kind of flexi- 
bility needed when the same welding 
machine is used by different operators 
for different kinds of work. 

' This machine has two selectors, one 
a simple knob, the other a small 
wheel. By turning one, an operator 
chooses the open-circuit voltage ap- 
propriate to the job. Then, with the 
other, he adjusts the current so as 
to obtain the proper arc intensity. An 


outdoor, windy job, for instance, may 
require the same welding current as a 
sheltered job, but may also call for a 
steeper volt-ampere curve. With the 
new control, the proper combination 
is easy to obtain, and the needed weld 
can be produced more quickly than 
by compromise methods. 


Air Cleaned Electrically 


It begins to look as if air cleaning 
in industrial plants may in future be 
done electrically. 

The particular equipment which 
suggests these new possibilities is a 
dust precipitator developed for use in 
the pottery industry. But other in- 
dustries will undoubtedly be able to 
adapt the new development to their 
own needs. In the present case, the 
Homer Laughlin China Company, in 
West Virginia, has installed ten elec- 
trostatic dust precipitators, to replace 
settling chambers. The floor space re- 
quired is but one-tenth that occupied 
by the settling chambers, yet the elec- 
tric precipitators recapture 98 per 
cent. of the tiny particles of china 
glaze given off during the pottery 
manufacturing process. Specifically, 
four tons a week of this glaze will 
be recaptured and turned back into 
the manufacturing process without 
need for intermediate cleaning. 


New Billing Machine 


At the Business Show, in October, 
one of the most interesting pieces of 
equipment was a new: fanfold biller 
which eliminates several of the opera- 
tions formerly performed between 
the typing of each invoice. When 
the operator has completed typing 
the invoice, she merely taps a key, 
then reaches up to tear off the com- 
pleted work. Between her perform- 
ance of the last two steps, the ma- 
chine itself has automatically pulled 
the completed papers away from the 
carbons, so that the latter are left in 


position for the typing of the next in- 
voice. 


For Binding Paper Sheets 


Incidentally, I saw at the Show a 
method, new for this country, of fas- 
tening together from two to twelve 
sheets of paper. This had previously 
been called to our attention from 
England. 

A simple device, operated by the 
turn of a crank, puts continuous cor- 
rugations about 3/16 of an inch in 
width along the edge of each sheet, 
and makes a join so tight that you 
can scarcely separate the sheets with- 
out tearing them. 

* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any fe- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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“Is my New Plymouth Ready?” 


6 yee MIGHT BE ONE of your neighbors in this pic- 
ture. It is an every-day scene...in the big lobby of 
Plymouth’s half-mile-long plant, at Detroit. Men and 
women...from every state in the union...calling to take 
delivery on new Plymouth cars, which they bought 
through their dealers back home. 


They do this for various reasons...often just for the 
trip. And while the cars are receiving last inspections... 
our visitors are taken through the plant. 


It’s a long jaunt. Because this is the world’s hugest 
plant...on one floor level under one roof...in this in- 
dustry. The twin assembly lines—most modern in the 
automobile industry—are a half-mile long. Visitors 
marvel at the eighteen miles of conveyors. They ex- 
claim over the uncanny accuracy with which springs, 
wheels, engines and Safety-Steel bodies come up to 
the assembly lines at precisely the right second. 


But most of all they talk about the precision with 


which every part of each car is made...the obviously 
careful workmanship put into every job. 


Almost invariably they tell us the same things. Those 
who have owned Plymouth cars before, say...“No won- 
der that Plymouth car stands up!” Those who are first- 
time Plymouth owners say...“I had no idea that such 
care and precision was ever used in building a low- 
priced car!” PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


EASY TO BUY 


Today, you'll find Plymouth is priced right down with the 
lowest...and offers very convenient terms! You can buy a 
beautiful, big, new Plymouth for as little as $25 a month. 
The Commercial Credit Company has made available— 
through all Chrysler, De Soto and Dodge dealers—terms 
which you will find fit your budget...and make it excep- 
tionally easy to purchase a new Plymouth foday. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


FORBES, NOVEMBER 15, 1936 





